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At One with the People 
**)UR President has taken the whole peo- 

ple into his confidence. Incapable of 
deception,. he has put aside concealment. 
Frankly and without reserve, he has told 
them what their government was doing, and 
the reasons. It is no campaign of appear- 
ances upon which we enter, for the people 
know the good and the bad, the success and 
failure, to be credited and charged to our ac- 
count. It is no campaign of sounding words 


has told the people with frankness what he 
believed and what he intended. -He has meant 
every word he said, and the people have be- 
lieved every word he said, and with him this 
convention agrees because every word has 
been sound Republican doctrine. No people 
can maintain free government who do not 
in their hearts value the qualities which 
have made the present President of the Uni- 
ted States conspicuous among the men of his 
time as a type of noble manhood. Come 
what may here—come what may in Novem- 
ber, God grant that those qualities of brave, 
true manhood shall have honor throughout 
America, shall be held for an example in 
every home, and that the youth of genera- 
tions to come may grow up to feel that it 
is better than wealth, or office, or power, to 
have the honesty, the purity, and the cour- 
age of Theodore Roosevelt.”—Elihu Root. 


President Roosevelt and the Canal 
“RHE work of Canal construction will be 
speedily inaugurated and pushed with 
the energy and resources of this Government 
to the earliest practicable completion. a con- 
summation Jong dreamed of by statesmen 
and long prayed for by mariners. It is not 
to be expected that the harsh voice of crit- 
icism will be hushed until next November. 
That need not and will not disturb the Presi- 
dent. He may take to himself with exultant 
pride the safe assurance that this triumph 


in executive achievement which he has 
wrought for his country, for the South- 


American Republics, and fer the enduring 
foundation of his fame; and it will not be 
forgotten by history in praise. of him that 
out of his prompt and wise action there has 
also come, without breach of national tradi- 


tion, violation of national or international 
law, a new Republic, affording to a long- 


suffering people on the Isthmus opportunity 
of life., liberty. and prosperity. For Jit all 
he deserves and will receive not only the 
plaudits of thoughtful men of our own day, 
but the grateful remembrance of posterity.” 
—John C. Spooner. 


In the Philippines 


“TN d.aling with the Philippine people we 

must slow both patience and strength, 
forbearance and steadfast resolution. Our 
aim is high. We do not desire to do for the 
islanders merely what has elsewhere been 
done for Tropic peoples by even the best 
foreign governments. We hope to do for 
them what les never before been done for 
any people of the Tropies—to make them fit 
for self-government after the fashion of the 
really free nations.”’—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Guarding the Gold Standard 
** TT is idle to siy that the monetary Stand- 

ard of the Nation-is irrevocably fixed so 
long as the party which at-the last election 
cast approximately forty-six per cent. of the 
total vote refuses to put in.its platform any 
statement that the question is ‘settled. A 
determination to remain silent ‘cannot be 
accepted as cquivalent to a recantation. 
Until our opponents as a party explicitly 
adopt the views which we hold and upon 
which we have acted and are acting, in the 
matter of a sound currency, the only real 
way to keep the question from becoming un- 
settled is to keep the Republican party in 








and specious pretences, for our President ‘ 


Roosevett—Present | 


In the Financial World 


**[X-SECRETARY ROOT in his address 

as temporary chairman in no way over- 
drew the great qualities of President Roose- 
velt; if anything, he rather undervalued the 
services rendered to this country by the 
Roosevelt administration. When, at the 
instance of President Roosevelt, the litiga- 
tion against the Northern Securities Com- 
pany was begun, I thought an error of judg- 
ment had been committed, but the course 
of events has borne out the wisdom and 
given justification to the President’s course 
in this important instance. I feel very cer- 
tain that there is a strong feeling in con- 
servative financial circles that in any case 
of emergency President Roosevelt will be 
found on the safe side.”—From an inter- 
view with Jacob H. Schiff, of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. 
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THE PRESIDENT. 


Taxation Reduced 


“S“PHIS deficit is imaginary, and is obtained 

by including in the ordinary current ex- 
penses the sum of fifty millions, which was 
paid for the right of way of the Panama 
Canal out of the accumulated surplus in the 
Treasury. Comparing the current or or- 
dinary expenditures for the two years, there 
was a surplus of nearly eighty millions for 
the year 1900, and of only a little more than 
eight millions for the year that has just 
‘closed. But this diminution of the annual 
surplus was brought about designedly by the 
abolition of the war taxes i the interval 
between the two dates. The acts of March 
2, 1901, and April 12, 1902, cut down the 
internal revenue taxes to an amount esti- 
mated at one hundred and five millions a 
year. In other words, the reduction of taxa- 
tion has been considerably greater than the 
reduction in the annual surplus. Since the 
close of the war with Spain there has been 
no substantial change in the rate of annual 
expenditures. As compared with the fiscal 
year ending in June, 1901, for example, the 
fiscal year that has just closed showed a 
relatively small increase in expenditure (ex- 
cluding the canal payment already referred 
to), while the year previous showed a rela- 
tively small decrease.”— From Theodore 
Roosevelt’s letter accepting the Repub- 
lican nomination for President. 


ee MAN in many ways after Carlyle’s own 


_parent honesty of purpose, his ‘ Bismarck- 





A Welcome Issue 


E could. desire no better fortune, in 

the campaign upon which we are en- 
tering, than that the other side should per- 
sist in their announced intention to make 
the issue upon President Roosevelt. What 
a godsend to our orators! It takes some 
study, some research, to talk about the 
tariff, or the currency,- or foreign policy. 
But to talk about Roosevelt! it is as easy 
as to sing ‘the glory of the Graeme.’ Of 
gentle birth and breeding, yet a man of the 
people in the best sense; with the training 
of a scholar and the breezy accessibility of 
a ranchman; a man of the library and a 
man of the world; an athlete and a thinker; 
a soldier and a statesman; a reader, a 
writer, and a maker of history; with the 
sensibility of a poet and the steel nerve of 
a rough rider; one who never did, and never 
could, turn his back on a friend or an en- 
emy. A man whose merits are so great that 
he could win on his merits alone; whose 
personality is so engaging that you lose 
sight of his merits. Make their fight on a 
man like that! What irreverent caricaturist 
was it that called them the Stupid party ?”— 
John Hay. 





As Europe Sees Him 


heart, who has * swallowed formulas,’ 
is transparently incapable of anything mean, 
underhand, or equivocal, preaches and _ prac- 
tises the gospel of work, and flinches before 
nothing.”—Monthly Review, London. 


** LJERE is a man whose whole career has 

been a protest against trimming and 
compromising. Ever a sworn foe to evil, 
ever ready to make foes for the riglit, he 
has yet, despite all, reached the highest office 
his nation can give.”—Daily News, London. 


‘© TE possesses the elements that make a 

great man, and he will leave a strong 
impress for good or for ill on the history of 
his country. His advantages are his trans- 


ian’ frankness, his keen insight into the 
heart of things, his impatience of irrelevant 
and insignificant details, and his generosity 
in acknowledging mistakes. . . . Since he be- 
came President not a rash nor provocative 
word has fallen from his lips.” — London 
Times. 


ss"THE American President is by far the 

most interesting personage in all the 
world’ of the present day.”—The Deutsche 
Tages-Zeitung, Berlin. 


*¢T JIS intelligence is as true as a mathe- 

matical theorem, and as straight as a 
moral truth. To this may be added—some- 
thing which is never useless or superfluous 
in political life—the combination in himself 
of the.common sense and virtue of his own 
cquntry. Hs is American in every cor- 
puscle of his blood, in every fibre of his 
brain. He is American by nature, and not 
by legend. Everything is also pure, like 
the heart of the earth, which no one has ever 
touched. Vigor, honesty, and common sense 
are the leaders of his principles.” — The 
Tribuna, Rome. 


‘©’ S President, he has remained true to 

his first beliefs and convictions. _Ev- 
erything he has done and said in his life 
demonstrates, by his unfailing strength and 
will-power, what, no doubt, he will always 
do on every occasion. The idealism of his 
views of life, the deep ethical meaning of 
his suggestions, and the great weight he at- 
taches to spiritual forces in the life of na- 
tions—these are not the theorizing of a 
learned schoolman. They are the lessons and 
tests that have passed through the fires ol 
life’s trials. There is a sort of health-giving 
atmosphere embodied in the many words of 
the American President, affirming the social 
order which Christianity has built up.”— 
The Daily Czas, Cracow, Austrian Poland. 
















power.”—Theodcre Roosevelt. 
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New York, Saturday, October 22, 1904 
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UNCLE SAM. “ENOUGH HEAD-LINES—PRODUCE THE EVIDENCE!” 
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COMMENT 


PLiatrormM: No Humesue! 


Commenting upen the political outlook in the issue of this 
journal dated December 26, 1903, we expressed a belief that 
“already, nearly a year before election day, New York must 
be placed in the Democratic column.” The responsibility for 
that unprecedented condition we fixed upon Governor ODELL, 
who had “humiliated Senator Piatt, for thirty years the un- 
disputed leader of his party,” who had brought upon himself 


“a bitter personal quarrel with the Sun, the ablest, most per-, 


sistent, most unforgiving, and most deadly of newspaper an- 
tagonists,” and who, as “a commercialized boss,” had, “ by 
brutal methods,” brought “ obloquy upon the splendid title be- 
stowed upon him by the people.” In view of this condition of 
affairs, directly following President Roosrvet’s futile attempt 
to harmonize differences, we ventured the opinion that “in 
this case there seems to be no cure except in the extermina- 
tion of one or the other of the parties to the controversy.” 
We can see no reason now for reversal or modification of that 
judgment. 


The Ovett blight is upon the party and the candidate. 
Some experienced observers profess to think that Mr. Roose- 
VELT’s personal popularity will win New York, even though 
Mr. Hiaains be defeated. Frankly, we doubt it. The blotch 
is so big and so black that it spreads over the whole ticket. 
And it accentuates itself daily. The supposition: at first was 
that Mr. Hiccins was a reputable, though commonplace and 
intellectually incapable individual, for whom one might vote 
without compunctions of conscience, though with a wry face. 
But events have failed to justify the hope. His halting and 
apologetic assertion—obviously for political effect—that he 
was not wholly under OpeLu’s thumb was far from convincing 
in itself, and what little foree it did possess was dissipated 
like a Hash by Attorney-General CuNNEEN. Mr. Epwarp H. 
ITARRIMAN is the distinguished financier whose coat Governor 
OpeELL carries when the two gentlemen visit a county fair, and 
it was Mr. Harrman’s Furnaceville Iron Company which re- 
ceived $18,618 for cutting rock, in excavating for the canal, 
when there was no rock to eut. The Attorney-General, a mem- 
ber of the Canal Board, was aware of this fact, and, when the 
claim was presented, produced abundant evidence to that ef- 
fect. Nevertheless, the minutes contain this damning entry: 


On calling the ayes and noes, the resolution was adopted by 
the following vote: 

On contract No. 9.—Ayes, Mr. Hieeins, Mr. MILLER, Mr. Bonn, 
and Mr. Boyp—4. Noes, Mr. CUNNEEN—1. 


Four votes were required to allow the claim. If, therefore, 


Mr. Hiaartns had voted with Mr. CuUNNEEN it would have been . 


rejected. 
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This was the Attorney-General’s explicit accusation, com- 
prising both favoritism and fraud, and directly involving Mr. 
Hiaeins. Governor OpELL sneeringly observed: 

Mr. CUNNEEN objected to the award, but was the only one of 

the board who did so; the others, as I understand, voting for its 
payment, perhaps not entirely under the belief that his con- 
tentions were entirely erroneous, but that certain money was due 
for losses which occurred by reason of the failure of the State to 
permit the contractor to continue his work. This is often done 
in business matters; it certainly was not improper for the Canal 
Board to view it from this standpoint, if they deemed it wise 
so to do. 
This was so far from conclusive as a denial that it was re- 
garded by some as a virtual admission. The fact, in par- 
ticular, that Mr. CuNNEEN “was the only one of the board ” 
who objected did not seem to militate against his character 
or reputation. In a word, the suspicion that Mr. OpbELL 
had only made matters worse became so strong that Mr. 
Mitcer, then a member of the board and now a justice, was 
drafted into service, and submitted an excessively long and 
somewhat confusing explanation. We have scrutinized it with 
care, but in vain, for satisfactory rebuttal. He declares with 
emphasis that Mr. CuNNEEN erred in saying that the board 
had rejected the claim in 1902; it had only refused to pass 
upon it. This, of course, is a mere quibble. He also asserts 
that the claim was not wholly for rock-cutting, but partly for 
“ prospective profits lost,” which seems a pity.. He does not 
maintain that there really was rock, but there was “ hard 
pan,” which subsequently was “classified as rock.” The dif- 
ficulty, he says, “was that the preliminary survey had not 
been accurate, resulting in an estimate of $9,000,000, when 
three times that sum was required. Contracts were let for 
excavation without knowing definitely the class of material 
to be excavated.” Consequently, so far as we can make out, 
the contracting company had to be reimbursed for “ pros- 
pective profits lost.” Incidentally, and at great length, Justice 
MILLER endeavors to entangle this specific claim with others 
that were allowed and for which Mr. CUNNEEN voted. He suc- 
ceeds only in bewildering the reader; he certainly does not 
convince him of the falsity of the Attorney-General’s accusa- 
tion. 


Now, curiously enough, despite the unsatisfactory nature 
of these responses, we attach little importance to the incident 
itself. That the contracting company was treated kindly is 
plain. Most companies owned by intimate friends of a boss 
in power are. But we can find no reason for believing that 
this particular contractor got materially more than he was 
entitled to. What happened, we suppose, was that it cost 
more to remove the dirt than had been anticipated and fixed 


in the contract, and the State made up the difference. This 
is not unusual; oftentimes it is entirely proper. The real 


point lies elsewhere For example, Mr. Epwarp H. Harriman 
is not an $18,000 man. He is the head of the Union Pacific 
and many other great railways, a constructor and financier 
in the very first flight, doing the biggest things constantly. 
Now what is he doing with a tupenny contracting com- 
pany up in the Mokawk Valley? Is he giving so much of his 
time to this relatively unimportant business for himself or 
for somebody else? We can understand his willingness to 
help a friend to make some money if risk be guarded against 
by the beneficiary, hut it is not usual to find a man accustomed 
to deal in hundreds of millions digging a ditch at one dollar 
per cubie yard. Who are the real stockholders of the Furnace- 
ville Iron Company? And how much of the $101,000,000 
voted for the canal does it expect to handle in the event of 
Mr. Onew’s continuance in power? If a considerable pro- 
portion, will the stock of the Furnaceville Company be in- 
creased? And will the present shareholders get it, or will 
helpful associates, not then, at any rate, holding official posi- 
tions, be taken in? What is the programme, anyway? De- 
pend upon it, no little $18,000 job need be considered for 
long when there is $101,000,000 in sight and twice as much 
more in prospect. As we have had occasion to remark before, 
Odellism is not synonymous with mere pickings from the 
grocery or any other business. 

Vastly more important than the trifling charges so persist- 
ently harped upon by the opposition is such a transaction as 
the ship-building-securities underwriting of Governor ODELL. 
When that ill-fated enterprise was launched under the lega! 
















direction of ALEXANDER & GREEN, whose office ‘is next door 
to Mr. Harriman’s, Governor OpELL subscribed and subse- 
quently with great reluctance and many protests paid $169,200 
for $188,000 of bonds and one thousand shares of stock. When 
the company collapsed, the Governor tried to persuade the 
persons from whom he had purchased his securities through 
a member of the firm of ALEXANDER & GREEN, counsel of 
the Mercantile Trust Company, that it was their duty and 
privilege to make good his loss. They did not see it in that 
light, and Mr. Opnett brought suit, which is still pending 
in some court up the State that he considers best adapted 
for such adjudication. In March, moreover, Governor ODELL’s 
tried and true friend, Senator Brackett of Saratoga, moved 
deeply by the iniquitous practices of promoters, prepared a 
resolution for introduction in the State Senate calling for 
an investigation of the ship-building bond syndicate. When, 
however, the Governor heard that another Senator proposed 
to offer an amendment requiring the investigating committee 
“to inquire if any officer of the State government by his 
conduct had impugned the honor of the State,” the resolution 
was pocketed. 





But there were other ways of bringing the recalcitrants 
io terms. Colonel Joun J. McCoox is the member of the 
firm of ALEXANDER & GREEN who had most to do with the 
legal direction of the ship-building syndicate; he is also a 
director of the Mereantile Trust Company, which was trustee 
of the ship-building company’s mortgage. Now everybody 
knows that the Mercantile Trust Company is one of the 
biggest and most prosperous financial institutions in America, 
but few are aware that it does business under a charter 
originally granted to the “ Fire Proof Warehousing Company.” 
On March 31, the following bill appeared simultaneously in 
the Senate and Assembly of the New York State Legislature: 


Section 1—Chapter 806 of the Laws of 1868 entitled: “An act 
to incorporate the Fire Proof Warehousing Company,” as amended 
by Chapter 185 of the Laws of 1869 and by Chapter 121 of the 
Laws of 1870 and by Chapter 845 of the Laws of 1873 and by 
Chapter 425 of the Laws of 1880, is hereby repealed. 

Section 2—This act shall take effect immediately. 

It was introduced in the Senate by Senator AMBLER and in 
the Assembly by Rosrert J. Fisu, both intimate personal 
friends of the Governor of the State. In the Senate it was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee of which the tried and 
true Brackett was chairman, and in the Assembly to Mr. 
Fisu’s own committee. No reason was or could have been 
advanced to justify closing up the Mercantile Trust Company. 
Its resources exceeded $60,000,000, its stock was selling at 
ten times its face value, its business was being conducted 
to the entire satisfaction of the Banking Department. The 
bill was not passed, of course, but a weaker institution would 
have been ruined by its introduction. 


The many minor fauits found with Governor OpELL need 
not be conSidered. We have set down the salient features 0° 
his recent record dispassionately, and, to the best of onr 
knowledge and belief, with exact truth. Deductions form 
themselves. Here is the “business Governor ”—the most 
sordid and most dangerous element in American public life. 
For Davin B. Hint as a political factor we have exceedingly 
small respect, for Tuomas C. Piatt hardly more; but either is 
an angel of light as compared with BensamiIn B. ODELL, if bale- 
ful influence constitute the criterion of judgment. Neither, 
at any rate, has utilized the vantage of a high honor con- 
ferred upon him by the people for personal gain or the wreak- 
ing of personal vengeance upen individuals or corporations rot 
willing to submit to virtual blackmail. We spoke of Gov- 
ernor OpELL as a brute in politics. He is worse. Consider 
that only a few years ago he was an insignificant political lieu- 
tenant in a small city, that he was taken up by the leader of 
his party, and by sheer force of authority on the part of 
the latter was carried to the highest position within the gift 
of a reluctant people, that, having reached this point of se- 
curity and power, he turned, like a dog, and bit the half- 
palsied hand of his benefactor. As an ingrate he is beyond 
the pale of competition. Recall the contemptuous attitude he 
assumed when appealed to by his party’s’ President to waive 
personal considerations at a critical moment, how he boasted 
of being summoned to Washington, how he sneered that he 
might or might not recognize the call, but if at all at his own 
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convenience, how he gloated over his triumph over the help- 
less old man who had lifted him above the heads of decent and 
deserving partisans. Note his cynical disregard of the most 
ordinary conventions in constituting himself an avowed po- 
litical boss while still holding the second highest executive 
position in the Union. Reflect upon the “business” trans- 
actions of a “business ” Governor, the participation in syndi- 
cates giving away shares not paid for, the whining when 
“prospective profits” were “lost,” the undisguised efforts to 
get even by implied threats, by suits at law in courts of the 
State whose Governor appoints judges, by the introduction of 
strange bills in a Legislature controlled by the Executive— 
all openly and brazenly done in flagrant defiance of public 
opinion and personal self-respect. Contemplate a man of no 
intellectuality, of no sense of decency as a public official, of 
moral sense not blunted but non-existent, as vulgar politically 
as JoHn W. Gates personally, a hateful exerescence upon the 
body politic, with all his bravado so cowardly that an aged 
father must hold up his hands, while successful a constant, 
living degradation of the ideals of American youth—and there 
you have your business Governor, your business chairman, 
your business speculator. 


To write such words is not a pleasing task; it is a most 
painful duty. We should be only too glad to record a belief 
that the man whom Mr. OpELL nominated would, if elected, 
be himself Governor. But, as. we have said, the hope could 
not be justified. A simple-minded man of no indicated inde- 
pendence, he apparently lacks even the daring to attempt suc- 
cess by emulating his master in the manifestation of a thank- 
less spirit. The established facts leave no escape from the 
conclusion that Odellism, if not Ope, is the real candidate 
for Governor of New York. 


The alternative is not as good as it should have been, but 
it is better than it seemed. Judge Herrick certainly has 
ability and independence. That his political activity accom- 
panied him to the bench we have ample evidence. In other re- 
spects nothing has developed to his discredit. His record, his 
words, and his endorsements are sufficient to indicate almost 
beyond a doubt that he would be his own Governor—and, in 
any case, his character and ambition, his sense of fitness, his 
good breeding, would prevent him from becoming a “ busi- 
ness ” Governor. However predilections may lie as to the na- 
tional candidates, it is plain that an imperative duty con- 
fronts the patriotic citizens of the State of New York. 


In nominating Rospert J. WYNNE as Postmaster-General to suc- 
ceed HENRY C. PAYNE the President has paid a merited compli- 
ment to zeal and efficiency in the public service —The Tribune. 


Yes, indeed; stopping long, Mr. Wynne? 


The Paterson Call requests its readers to turn back the 
files of this journal to 1893 and see the pictures of CoxEy’s 
army and other groups of unemployed persons in various 
parts of the country, and triumphantly asks, “ Have our work- 
ing-people forgotten those ‘good old Democratic times ’?” 
Probably not; and if they will stretch their memories a little 
further back they will recall that it was the iniquitous doing 
of the preceding Republican administration that brought on 
those bad times. What doth it profit a newspaper to insult 
the intelligence of its readers ? 


The latest member of the administration to give the anti- 
quated Constitution a whack is dear old Secretary Psuaw. 
Having convinced the patient Western folk of the inestimable 
boon of high cost of living, he proceeded in Indianapolis to 
inform Congress that it would do well not to meddle with the 
business of an absolutely perfect executive administration. 
If somebody happened to read what he said to Senator Hoar, 
it is little wonder that that venerable statesman died the next 
day with resignation. “Congress,” declared the Secretary, 
“ean amend the laws under which the administrative depart- 
ments operate, but the administrative departments have sole 
authority to operate. If one coordinate branch can investigate 
another, independent of impeachment proceedings, it would 
seem at first blush that each coordinate branch might in- 
vestigate both the others.” It might seem so, of course, but 
only “at first blush,” for the simple reason that Section 8 
of Article I. of the poor old Constitution gives Congress 























































































































































absolute right to make all laws for the execution of powers 
vested in “the government of the United States or in any 
department or officer thereof,’ which means, of course, that 
it can investigate, as it has investigated over and over again, 
as much as it likes and make or unmake departments at will. 
Even the Sun pauses in its vigorous support of the Repub- 
lican (national) ticket long enough to gag at this truly fresh 
exposition of benevolently despotic power and to implore 
“the proper authorities” to tell Mr. Psuaw to go back and 
sit down. And yet some thought that the suggestion we 
timidly offered early in the campaign, that his spellbinding 
be confined to Manitoba, was an idle jest. 

Pshaw! HaArpPER’S WEEKLY has misled us. His name is Hic¢- 
Gins, not T1pBLES.—Rochester Herald. 

It might as well have been. An odell by any name, etc. 

The cartoon reproduced herewith, entitled “ When Herrick 
was on the Bench,” was drawn by Homer Davenport, and pub- 
lished by Henry L. Stropparp in the Evening Mail of this 
city. 





Copyright, 1904, by The Mail and Express Co. 


Has either Mr. Davenrort or Mr. Stopparp trustworthy in- 
formation that could by the farthest reach of the imagination 
justify the circulation of such a picture as this? 


We should hate to have to be as fair as the Brooklyn Eagle. 


The National Civil Service Reform League, of which, if 
our memory serves us, one THEODORE RoosEVELT was once an 
active and determinedly eloquent member, sent a letter the 
other day to Chairman Corte.you, asking his aid in an effort 
to prevent the levying of political assessments upon public 
servants. Whereupon Grorce Bruce nibbled his quill a 
minute and replied: 


Prefacing my response to your letter with the statement that 
the Republican National Committee has not countenanced nor 
will it countenance, directly or indirectly, any violation of ex- 
isting law on the subject of the assessment of Federal office- 
holders for political purposes, I beg to say that I do not think 
I am called upon to make any public declaration of this fact. 


This is quite snappy. We are not sure that everybody would 
consider it wholly courteous in view of the fact that those 
seeking aid which they could not get elsewhere are earnest 
advocates of a good cause and have no axes to grind. How- 
ever, let us add up the helps they are going to get. Mr. 
CorTELYOU continues: 


The records of the candidates of the Republican party in this 
campaign show a consistent adherence to the letter and spirit 
of genuine civil service reform; and as the head cf the commit- 
tee having to do with the management of the campaign for their 
election, I see no reason to assume, either from their record or 
my own, that the public would be justified in any other conclu- 
sion than that the influence of this committee would be thrown 
in favor of rather than against a strict compliance with the 
law. 
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For goodness’ sake, have we reached the point where a civil 
answer cannot be expected to a wholly proper request? Must 
we continue to digest those impeccable records forever and 
ever and take all else for granted? Grorce Bruce needn’t 
get so huffy. Time was—before, of course, the present ideal 
conditions relative to campaign contributions maintained— 
when the Republican National Committee countenanced such 
assessments with no little severity. Even Republican Presi- 
dents seeking reelection have beer known to be concerned 
with other pressing duties while the office-holders were paying 
in their percentages. Can it be that this year patriotic post- 
masters are so apprehensive of the righteous wrath of their 
future chief that they are contributing their mites surrep- 
titiously and with fear and trembling lest the great and good 
father himself get after them with his big stick? We knew 
the millennium was bound to come some day, but had no 
idea it was already here. Meanwhile, the National Civil 
Service Reform League will doubtless profit greatly from 
the aid so freely, frankly, and graciously proffered by Mr. 
CorTELYOU. 





1 accept the nomination tendered me.—THoMAS E. WATSON. 


That is more than the Judge said, anyhow. 

Senator Brvermncr has met the question of pledging inde- 
pendence to the Filipinos. He met it on the platform at 
Indianapolis, and landed on its solar plexus with vigorous 
declamation, to wit: 


Young men want a President whose confidence in the American 
stock is strong enough to leave the future to those future Amer- 
icans who must deal with it when it arrives. They want no man 
for the nation’s chief who thinks that the nation’s young men will 
not have the honor or ability to meet events as they develop. 

Young men do not want a President whose doubt of them places 
them under bond to carry out his views long after he is gone. 

Young Americans want to have some say in the nation’s future, 
which belongs to them, and decline to permit that future to be 
determined now. 


As conscientious observers we are bound to say that the young 


‘men for whom Senator Brvertwcer speaks will get the short 


end of the wish-bone if they vote for the Colonel. If there 
ever was a President who was bent on settling everything be- 
fore the six-o’clock whistle blows it is President Roosrvetr. 
Was his confidence in the American stock strong enough to 
make him leave the Panama Canal matter to future Amer- 
icans to handle when it arrived? Candor compels the admis- 
sion that when it threatened not to arrive in time enough for 
him to deal with it, he dashed out between two days and 
dragged it in, squawling, by the ears. Posterity will carry 
on just as many views of President Roosevett as he can bond 
it to accomplish. It will have no decisions to meet that he 
ean forestall. He has a thousand virtues, but the virtue—if 
it be a virtue—of leaving the future to the future Amer- 
icans is not among them. 


CUNNEEN has made the $18,000 issue, and he should be com- 
pelled to accept its consequences.—New York Evening Mail. 


He seems to be willing. 


“But,” says the World, “the WEEKLY maintains that until 
the World finds ‘some one who will tell’ that he has been 
menaced in this manner the charge and the inference (re- 
specting Mr. Cortetyou) ‘deserve no further consideration.’ ” 
It then propounds a few queries. (1) “Is not denial much 
easier than proof?’ In view of the fact that not a shred of 
proof has been produced as yet, we should judge that it is. 
(2) “If they (the trusts) have given nothing, would not a 
denial be easy and natural?” Easy perhaps; not necessarily 
natural; rather the reverse. Neither the President nor any- 
body else is under obligation to answer questions which con- 
tain reflections upon his honor and are therefore impertinent. 
Moreover, there is a special reason why Mr. Roosevett should 
ignore any request from the World. He did deny with great 
emphasis and particularity one story to like effect published 
in the World and vouched for on its editorial page, and the 
World has given no indication as yet that it attached any 
importance or gave any credence to his declaration. (3) “If 
they have contribufed, are not the people entitled to know 
the fact?”* Yes, and it is for you who make the charge to 
furnish the evidence. Even a President is supposed to be 
innocent until proven to be guilty. (4) “In either case, 

























why should not Mr. Roosrveitr send to Mr. Corretyou such 
a letter as has been suggested in the World?” Perhaps he 
has, but whether he has or not, there is no reason why he 
should do it at the behest of an antagonistic newspaper which 
has failed to make amends for a wrong it has done him. 
Moreover, the World has no business to invent and print a 
jetter and put “'Tueopore Roosrvett” at the bottom of it. 
The Evening Post did that awhile ago, and the letter was 
promptly republished in the West as a genuine letter from 
the President. It is a reprehensible practice, which leads to 
mistakes and lends itself to dishonest uses. It is also an 
impertinence. 


By some hook or crook the Herald got a wax impression of 
President Roosevert’s left hand and sent it around to some 
palmists, who “read” it without knowing whose fist it was. 
The results were interesting. Here is the palm: 


Professor Palmist FLetcurr’s reading comes first, and it is 
pretty good. “Here is a hand,” he says, “that suggests a 
great deal of strength of character. There are determination, 
force, and marked vitality, but the interest is more in the be- 
ginning of an undertaking than in its conclusion. . . . The 
man’s nature is extremely kindly and generous to a fault. It 
is obstinate beyond words, if opposed, and yet easily led if ap- 
pealed to. There is no great amount of extravagance indicated 
here, except on occasion, and then a tendency to overdo 
things. .. . A continuous failure is unknown to this hand. 
Knocked down it may be, but only to be up and doing and 
starting out on some fresh endeavor. . . . The line of success 
verifies the indication so strongly marked in the fate lite. 
This hand averts the consequences of danger. It runs in close 
relationship with it frequently, but it just escapes fatal re- 
sults. This will always be the case, both so far as personal 
danger is concerned and in business affairs. . . . Earlier more 
egotism and self-conceit would have been added to this hand, 
which could have led to signal and marked results. The year 
1904 is a signal one for this person, but its conclusion will not 
be as satisfactory as could be desired.” No doubt 1904 is a 
“signal year,” but we wish the Professor had presented more 
specifically the reasons why its conclusion will be unsatis- 
factory. Maybe Hay 7s going to resign, after all. The Pro- 
fessor winds up with the assertion that “the greatest suc- 
cesses have thus far been where he acted upon his own inde- 
pendent judgment” and, therefore, “great care should be 
taken in regard to the advice of friends which he cannot afford 
to follow.” Judging from the past, we anticipate little danger 
from attaching undue importance to advice of others, but it is 
a gentle and timely warning and we cheerfully pass it along. 


Lady Professor Nisio, whose forefathers used to manage 
a garden on Broadway, is less happy, unless, of course, general 
opinion is at fault. For example, we are surprised to learn 
that “he is of a cool, calm nature,” yet “an inquisitive, pry- 
ing, curious person, who likes to know about and have a hand 
in everything.” Professor CarLTon doesn’t hit it off at all. He 
says it is the hand of a man “ who goes into anything that will 
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keep the owner before the public. . . . One of his greatest draw- 
backs is a tendency to flit from one thing to another, to take up 
new things before he has carried out the old. If he only pos- 
sessed the ability to carry out the resolutions he forms there is 
a chance that he might rise far above the mediocre.” The 
idea! But another word of advice: “ He should guard against 
all speciilation or business changes in his forty-sixth year, if 
he has not reached that period, for failure stares him in the 


face.” This sounds somewhat ominous, but good luck waits 
on fate. He gets out of that ticklish forty-sixth year in the 


nick of time—on the twenty-seventh day of this present 
month—and we have the highest authority for asserting that 
he has no intention whatever of making any changes. Being 
a public, instead of a private, servant, he likes his job and is 
willing to stay awhile longer. So don’t worry; it’s all right. 


If a Democrat were President of the United States and were 
running for election for another term, he would be criticised if he 
took his Secretary for Commerce from that office, which insures 
to him power over all corporations, with secret knowledge of their 
resources, their interests, their fears. and their combinations, and 
made that Secretary his collector of campaign contributions !— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

Indeed, he would. But isn’t the ideal head of an absolutely 
perfect Republican administration getting an occasional sly 
dig, likewise ? 


Replying to the Tribune’s demand for more definite in- 
formation respecting the vague charges of virtual blackmail 
of corporations by Chairman CortEeLyou with the connivance 
of President Rooskve.t, the Times says: 


The information upon which the Times based its article came 
to it from gentlemen of very high place and standing in the busi- 
ness and financial world, gentlemen whose confidence it enjoys, 
has never betrayed, and will not now, and who would be incapable 
of misleading it. The Times’s opinion of the matter is not in the 
least changed by the Tvribune’s assertion, “ advisedly and with au- 
thority,” that “the story is not true.” 


All we have to say to that is that if these “gentlemen of 
very high place and standing in the business and financial 
world” have not sufficient manhood and faith in American 
sense of justice to denounce openly practices that they whine 
about privately, they are richly entitled to the exclusive 
privilege of self-commiseration. 


Unless something happens, the Honorable Bourkr Cockran 
will make no more speeches for the candidate of Messrs. 
Ryan and Betmont. But despair not; maybe something will 
happen. 


Tuomas FE. Warson having written a life of JEFFERSON, 
and copyrighted it, seems disposed to go farther and take out 
a patent on JEFFFRSON himself. In his latest letter of ac- 
ceptance he excuses himself for devoting more of his antago- 
nistie attentions to Parker than to RooseveLt on the ground 
that Roosevett is a definite and defiant advocate of existing 
conditions who calls for Republican support, whereas ParkeEr, 
though not a Jeffersonian Democrat, asks the support of 
Jeffersonians. Mr. Warson’s ideal Jeffersonian is named 
Tromas; not Tuomas Jerrerson, however, but Tuomas E. 
Watson. Mr. Watson appears to believe in bad money and 
plenty of it. How a man of his apparent intelligence can 
want the kind of money he professes to want is hard to 
understand, but he is an urgent friend of silver, he denies 
that the gold standard is “irrevocably fixed,” and he is 
running with enthusiasm on a platform that calls for an 
irredeemable paper currency. He also wants the government 
to assume ownership of all the railroads and telegraph and 
telephone lines, adding the necessary millions to the number 
of office-holders and gdvernment employees. Mr. Warson’s 
obvious function in this campaign is to gather in the votes 
of Democrats whose hearts are harder than their heads. He 
is fighting some real evils, but the remedies he proposes 
would do far more mischief than the diseases he combats. 
One can stop any disease by killing the patient, and the 
diseases naturally incident to national prosperity can be ef- 
fectually alleviated by knocking prosperity on the head. 
Money is good. Health is good. Bad money is the same kind 
of a good as bad health. It ruins everybody but its doctors, 
and too much of it even ruins them. If the lamented THomMas 
JEFFERSON could be recalled to earth long enough to discuss 
























































































































a few matters with Tuomas Watson in the presence of wit- 
nesses, the result would be of benefit to political and econom- 
ical truth, and might save the Republican Campaign Com- 
mittee some money. 





It was like Uncle Davin to refer to Mr. Roosrvett as “ the 
Acting President of the United States.” He is a most con- 
vineing orator. 





GrorGe WituiaMs Frep has broken a silence that was be- 
coming tragic and declared for the $3.50 candidate for Gover- 
nor of the old Bay State. Not that Mr. Dovue.as is truly 
worthy—far from it. In Grorce Frep’s mind of minds there 
is but one such. But, “although with increasing fortune he 
has become conservative,” there was a time, fellow countrymen, 
when as “a radical ” he gave utterance to “ many bright things 
indicating an interest in humanity and some heart for his 
fellow men.” Not for what he is, but for wlat he was, and be- 
cause he has “democratic blood,” whatever that may be, that 
Gerorce Frep hurls his puissant intellectuality into the teeter- 
ing scales. Well, that means one more vote and maybe the 
sale of another pair of shoes bearing upon their soles the 
benign features of the thoughtful candidate. In passing, we 
may observe that the “brightest” and most remunerative 
“thing” Mr. DouGuas ever said was “ three-fifty.” 


“T am willing,” says the grandiloquent Bryan, “to be the 
Aaron of the party if our Moses, who has been so slow of 
speech, will but lead the people out of the wild Br? iN 
; ead the people out of the wilderness.” No 
doubt; but you wouldn’t make a good Aaron. Judging from 
your recent speeches and the slur contained even in this ob- 
servation, you are best fitted for the part of a well-known 
character in the other testament, who also dabbled in silver. 


The Springfield Republican directs attention to the fact that 
the market prices of leading railway and industrial shares 
have advanced simultaneously with the odds on RooseEvE.tt’s 
election, and adds: 

Here we have the actual trust estimate of the anti-trust effects 

of Mr. RooseveEtt’s election. It will be seen to differ radically 
from the significance which Mr. KNox and other supporters of 
the President are striving to place upon his candidacy and its 
opposing forces. What is the explanation? At the head of its 
editorial column HARPER’s WEEKLY hoists this sentiment: “ Plat- 
form: No Humbug!” 
If it be that answer is expected from us, we say that ap- 
parently the business world is less apprehensive of a disturb- 
ance of fairly satisfactory conditions under Republican than 
under Democratic government. 


Tuomas Taccart is going to Indiana, to remain, perhaps, in 
that State during the remainder of the campaign. With the 
help of Mr. Bryan, who is to make Democratic speeches, Mr. 
Taacart hopes to deposit the Hoosier State in the Democratic 
column. Mr. TaGcart is popular among the Hoosiers, and for 
many good reasons. The Indiana negroes are particularly 
fond of him, and he is said to have earned their affection 
by innumerable acts of kindness. There are 25,000 negro 
voters in Indiana. The State is expected to poll 700,000 
votes this year. In 1900 Bryan got 309,584 votes, as against 
336,063 for McKiniey. It is evident that it makes an im- 
portant difference which ticket the Indiana negroes support. 
It is related that on the evening of the day on which Taccart 
was reelected Mayor of Indianapolis by his largest majority, 
two hundred negroes were released from a barn in the suburbs 
of the city, where they had been locked up since very early 
morning. It was asserted that Taacart’s men locked them 
up, and that each negro received two dollars when released, 
and there was a disposition to proceed against Mr. TaGGart 
in the courts for improper behavior. *‘ It turned out that there 
was no prospect of establishing that the behavior attributed 
to him was improper. The negroes gathered in the barn 
of their own choice, and were protected all day from the 
temptation to sell their votes. Whether it was wrong to shield 
a yielding brother from temptation is a very pretty question. 


What he [President RoosEvELT] does he does in the open. There 
is no concealment or attempt at concealment of purpose or method. 
—-HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

CorTELYoU, for example.—The World. 


Well, could anything be more open? 
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The well and favorably known litterateur, Mr. Joun 
Kenprick Banas, used to read palms with notable shrewdness, 
but since popularity overtook his original declaration that “ the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,” the subject has be- 
come as distasteful to him as “ Marching through Georgia ” 
was to General SnermMan. So Mr. Bancs has become a 
physiognomist and, with the artistic assistance of Mr. Ernest 
HASKELL, presents in Puck his analyses of the characters of 
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the candidates as indicated by their countenances. We present 
them herewith. It will be observed that no two studies were 
made on the same day nor in the same place. For example, the 
Colonel is obviously watching the finish of an Olympic game at 
a Schiitzenfest, the Judge has been hit on the head by a brick, 
Mr. IceBanks is about to lead in prayer, and Grandpa is indi- 





eating his satisfaction with the appearance of the latest 
arrival of the fourth generation. The studies are interesting, 
not only physiognomically, but as examples of the art of one 
lost to the sense of humor. And they do offer a noble variety, 
don’t they? We only wish Swattow and Tipsies had been 
there. 


A word more as to the WEEKLY. It is, or, rather, it affects to 
be, much interested in the campaign. Space is no object. Un- 
der which flag? Frankly, the interrogation point is somewhat 
confusing.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Our platform, good Doctor, is our flag. 


To the readers of this journal who: may attach impor- 
tance to our judgment of a story we wish to say that The 
Masquerader, by Katuertne Cecit THurston, a young Eng- 
lishwoman, is worth reading. We question somewhat the 
ability of the hero and heroine, capable and daring as they 
are, to keep the other woman quiet and thus maintain the 
unprecedented situation in which they leave themselves at 
the end of the book—and yet there may be some authority 
written between the lines which we have not detected. If so, 
the scheme is perfect. In any ease, it is a novel that is novel, 
and that is saying much in these days of sex problems and 
swashbuckling. Sir ALrFrep HarMswortH, a very busy man 
of acute intellect, told us that he became so interested in a 
few chapters printed serially that he would not wait for the 
book, but sent to Biackwoop, who publishes it in Scotland, 
and got the proof-sheets. In this country it is publishe:: 
by Harper & Brotruers, but we refuse to permit that fact 10 
deter us from. advising those of our readers who like a real 
story to get hold of it, 
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The Significance of the Populist Diversion 


Ir is a mistake to see in the collateral campaign which is be- 
ing pushed by Mr. Tuomas E. Watson with all the energy com- 
patible with ill health an insincere attempt to detach voters from 
the PARKER column, and thus help the Republican nominee. There 
may be Republican politicians who would deem it good policy to 
put and keep in the field a Populist candidate for the Presidency, 
but that Mr. Watson is a party to a bargain is not believed by 
those who know him personally, or, for that matter, by those who 
have read carefully his books and controversial writings. We 
have never known of his failing to make the impression of an able, 
honest, and brave man. Such men do not deliberately undertake 
for money to manipulate political side-shows. If Mr. Watson 
has essayed this year to resuscitate Populism, which, seemingly, 
died in 1900, when its nominee got only about 50,000 votes, it is 
evidently because he believes that the time has come for its resur- 
rection. His motives, principles, and plans are clearly outlined in 
his published letter of October 9 accepting the Populist nomination 
for the Presidency, and in an extended interview with a repre- 
sentative of the Herald, which was printed on the same day. The 
former document is instinct with a vigor, a freshness, and a frank- 
ness that recall Mr. RoosEVELT’s own, and there are touches of 
pathos in the short, plain story of the writer’s life. Even had he 
not been twice selected to head the antifusion Populists, as their 
nominee, first, for Vice-President, and then for President, readers 
of his books about France, about NAPoLEon, about THoMAS JEF- 
FERSON, and about the civil war, will be glad to hear something 
of their author. There is no doubt that he is an American of 
the Americans. His forefathers, he told the Herald representative, 
were Quakers, and emigrated in 1750 from North Carolina, where 
they had originally settled. Their descendants are now scattered 
through Virginia, the Carolinas, Alabama, Georgia, and Mis- 
sissippi. That the branch of the family to which Tuomas Wat- 
son belongs used to be prosperous is evident from the fact that 
the head of it purchased 40,000 acres of land in Columbia County, 
Georgia, and founded the town of Wrightsboro. His father was 
crippled financially by the emancipation of the sixty or more ne- 
groes that he owned, and the remnant of his estate was lost in the 
panie of 1873. By this final reverse, THomMAS Watson, then a lad 
of sixteen, was obliged to leave college and to seek work. After 
an ineffectual search for employment in Augusta, Georgia, he went 
into the backwoods of Screven County, and organized a small 
school, with which he earned just enough to live on. When nine- 


teen years of age, he got an old farmer to buy on credit for him a 
copy of BLACKSTONE’s Commentaries, and took up the study of law. 
Admitted to the bar within a year, he proceeded to Thomson, 
Georgia, with barely a change of clothing, and there began to 


practise his profession. An old school-teacher, who had become 
clerk of the court, agreed to board him for one year on credit. 
This was his opportunity. He turned it to account, and, as soon 
as he was earning a good income, bought a home for his father 
and mother, gave his sisters an education, and started his broth- 
ers in business. In 1890 he was elected to the Federal House 
of Representatives by the Farmers’ Alliance. Two years later he 
contested the district, but was defeated by his Democratic oppo- 
nent under circumstances that must be described as peculiar, in- 
asmuch as the majority against him was based on a vote of 23,000 
in the city of Augusta, when, apparently, the largest vote possi- 
ble under the census was 12,000. Although defeated, Mr. Watson 
retained a large following in some of the Southern States, and in 
1896 was nominated for the Vice-Presidency by a convention of 
the People’s party, which nominated Mr. Bryan for President. 
The fact is generally overlooked that Mr. Watson received twenty- 
seven electoral votes for the Vice-Presidency, or more electoral 
votes for that office than Mr. JAMES B. WEAVER had received for 
the Presidency four years. before. 

How came Mr. Watson to try to revive the People’s party? He 
tells the Herald’s representative that, so long as the Democratic 
party had possession of the Populist principles, he could do noth- 
ing. A third party, in his opinion, has no right to exist if either 
of the two old parties is right. It was, he says, the abandonment 
of Populist principles by the Democratic party at St. Louis this 
year which gave him an opportunity and imposed upon him, as he 
thinks, a duty. From Mr. Watson’s point of view, the Democratic 
leaders at St. Louis surrendered to the money power, and the mo- 
ment the surrender took place, it seemed to him that the hour 
was ripe for arousing the common people to the formation of a 
party of protest. In his opinion, ex-Judge PARKER does not repre- 
sent Democracy at all except in name. As he puts it, the true 
inwardness of PARKER’s campaign is to persuade not only the 
Democratic corporations and privileged classes, but also those Re- 
publican corporations and capitalists that especially confided in 
McKintey and Hanna, that he will be a safer man for them than 
RoosEvELT is. Mr. Watson believes that, if he had three months 
more, and could get a semblance of health, he could make the 
people see the situation as it is. He could convince them, he 
thinks, that such a campaign as Judge Parker has prosecuted is 
the very thing to perpetuate Republican principles, measures, and 
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class legislation. As long as he and his friends control the Demo- 
cratic party no fight—so Mr. Watson declares—will be made 
against Republican measures, only 2 fight against Republican of- 
fice-holders. The Populist nominee wants, he says, to make a 
fight against Republican office-holders, and, at the same time, 
against Republican principles and policies, so that, with the 
change of men, there will be a change of principles, and the peo- 
ple will get the remedial legislation which they need. 

But why, it is asked by those who impeach Mr. Wartson’s sin- 
cerity, does he strive to resuscitate Populism at this time, instead 
of postponing the effort until 1908? He answers that, in his 
judgment, the work ought to be done now, because, to the extent 
that he does it now, the leaders of the movement hereafter will 
have been strengthened. To wait four years might have so deep- 
ened the apathy and the despair of the people that it would have 
been doubly difficult to arouse them in 1908. In other words, 
there is never a harvest in the summer unless there is seed-sowing 
in the spring. It is absolutely, he says, a matter of indifference 
to him how many votes he gets this year, and whence they come, 
so long as they are earnest, honest, Jeffersonian Democratic votes. 
Believing himself to be in the right, nothing, he avers, can dis- 
courage him, and he predicts that, four years hence, all those who 
really have faith in the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy will 
appreciate the imperative necessity of just such a movement as 
is now under headway. At the present time, the great masses 
of the people, so Mr. Watson contends, have no real control of 
their government. They are simply asked to obey or to ratify. 
Their ballot has become merely a piece of waste paper. Mr. Wart- 
SON’S purpose is, he tells us, to give back to the ballot the power 
it was wont to have; to give back to the people the power our 
Constitution intended them to have, and which in theory they 
do have, but not in fact. He commends as one of the strongest 
planks in the Populist platform that which demands for the 
American people a right already possessed by the people of 
Switzerland, the right, namely, to initiate by petition just such 
legislation as they want, and to veto such laws as they do not 
want. He would also give the people the remedial power of re- 
calling from office any representative who, in their judgment, has 
betrayed his trust and ceased to be a faithful representative. Mr. 
WATSON denounces as one of the gravest evils of the existing sys- 
tem the fact that the people are not consulted when laws are 
to be made: they only hear of legislative acts after they are pub- 
lished. He adds that even fleet-footed lawyers find it difficult to 
keep pace with the changes continually introduced in the statutes. 
Mr. Watson submits that the Swiss initiative and Swiss refer- 
endum would correct this evil to a large extent, while the issuance 
of imperative mandates to representatives and the power to recall 
them when disobedient would do much toward keeping public offi- 
cers faithful to their duties. 

In his letter of acceptance, which, as we have intimated, con- 
tains ginger enough to enliven a dozen ordinary campaign docu- 
ments, Mr. Watson describes in a vivid, mordant way the condi- 
tion of the common people in the Old World. Then he asks, How 
is it in our own land? For natural advantages, the earth holds, 
he says, no region superior to ours. The whole of this favored 
region once belonged to the people. With his gun the com- 
mon man won it, mile by mile, from the Indian, the Frenchman, 
the Saxon, and the Spaniard. What the common man did not 
win with his gun he bought with his hard-earned money. From 
sea to sea the land which is ours became ours because the com- 
mon man was ready to pay for it with his tax-money or his blood. 
What, inquires Mr. Watson, has become of it? He answers that, 
with bewildering rapidity, it has been taken from the common 
people and given to the corporations. It belonged to all the peo- 
ple, whose servant the government is. It was meant to supply 
homes to individual citizens, and there was enough of it to last 
for many generations. To the extent of about two hundred million 
acres it has been given to railroad corporations; and now, when 
a common man wants a home in all that vast domain he must 
go to the railroad corporations to get it. Mr. Watson submits 
that a blacker chapter than this which records how both the old 
political parties united to despoil the common people of their 
land is not to be found in the annals of class legislation. 

Elsewhere. Mr. Watson touches Democrats in a sore place when 
he tells them that the way to whip an enemy is to fight him. He 
reminds them that the Democratic party have known what it was 
to be led by captains. who put the battle-cry into plain language, 
so that all could understand what the difference between the 
parties was on vital issues. Such a leader was JEFFERSON. Such 
a leader was Jackson. He goes on to invite the Democrats to 
say whether they think that in the present campaign they have 
such a leader, and whether, as a matter of fact, they do not rec- 
ognize that their captain will not fight. For his own part, Mr. 
Watson is persuaded that, if he had three months before him, 
he could convince the American people that he and ROOSEVELT 
are the only fighters in the field; whereupon he, as the only rep- 
resentative of Jeffersonian principles in this campaign, would 
gather up the vote of the Bryan Democracy, add it to the strength 
of Populism, and thus acquire a united army agreed in purpose 


































































































and welded in sentiment, with which he would go up against 
Mr. RoosevELT and the Republican party and give them such 
a combat as would make them wonder what they had been up 
against. 

Mr. WATSON concludes his letter of acceptance with the declara- 
tion that the present attitude of the national Democracy is an 
impossible one. He predicts that they will be driven from it, and 
that in 1908 the real Democrats will return to their Chicago and 
Kansas City platforms. Meanwhile, he has determined to preserve 
an organization of resistance to the plutocracy, to make them 
feel that there is life in the people yet, and to form a nucleus 
around which the people, whom their leaders have betrayed, can 


rally. Here we strike the real significance of the WaTson move- 
ment. It has no other purpose but to keep alive in the popular 


mind the principles, the aims, the policies, of the Bryanite wing 
of the Democracy, and to assure to it preponderance in the next 
Democratic national convention. From this point of view it 
would not be easy to exaggerate the importance of the diversion 
which Mr. Watson has organized. His purpose cannot be frus- 
trated unless the Democratic nominee shall at least manage to 
carry his own State of New York. If he loses the Empire common- 
wealth, the conservative element in the Democratic party will 
have been irretrievably beaten, and might as well evacuate the camp 
over which Mr. Bryan will hoist his colors. This is a serious 
matter, which some Republicans, as well as all conservative Demo- 
crats, may do well to consider. Should there be hereafter only one 
conservative party, its defeat at the ballot-box might have tremen- 
dous consequences. 





Another Defence of Mr. Roosevelt’s Refer- 
ence to the Common Law 


Ir will be remembered that Judge PARKER, in his speech of ac- 
ceptance, expressed the opinion that a remedy for monopolistic 
trusts might be found at common law, to which Mr. ROOSEVELT, 
in his speech of acceptance, replied that there is no common law 
in the Federal courts. Thereupon Judge Parker, in his letter of 
acceptance, with the air of a father admonishing a promising boy, 
directed the President’s attention to a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in which an apparently opposite assertion 
Was made. 
dertook cursorily to demonstrate that Mr. ROOSEVELT was some- 
thing of a lawyer himself, and that his statement, if. considered 
with the context, as every statement should be considered, was not 
refuted by the decision to which Judge PARKER had referred. A 
more elaborate and effective defence of Mr. RooSEVELT’s somewhat 
unguarded and too unqualified remark has been made by Mr. 
Henry W. Tart, a brother of the present Secretary of War. Mr. 
Tart contends that Judge PArKeERr’s presentation of the case of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company against The Call Pub- 
lishing Company in support of his averment that “the common 
law, as developed, affords a complete legal remedy against monop- 
olies,” and that officials, if so disposed, could apply that remedy, 
was misleading. The case, Mr. Tarr says, was irrelevant to the 
matter which Judge PARKER was discussing in his speech of ac- 
ceptance. There is no doubt that the telegraph company was 
engaged in interstate commerce, or that the Call Company re- 
covered from it damages for a discrimination in rates. The 
question whether there was any unwritten or common law of 
the Federal courts, which would enable the government to pre- 
vent a monopoly or to control or regulate a combination in re- 
straint of interstate commerce, was not before the court. Moreover, 
if it had been, the tribunal must have held that, when Congress 
passed the SHERMAN Act, and the several antitrust and inter- 
state commerce acts of 1903, any unwritten law upon the sub- 
ject was superseded. The theory of the court in the case of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company vs. The Call Publishing Com- 
pany seems to have been that, as under the Federal Constitution, 
Congress was vested with exclusive power to regulate and control 
interstate commerce, there was implied in the omission of Con- 
‘gress to legislate an intention that the Federal courts should adopt 
the general rule of common laws governing the conduct of common 
carriers. 

Mr. Tarr reminds us that the rules of the common law were 
framed long before the evolution of modern corporate combina- 
tions, and when very different conditions of industry and trade ex- 
isted. He further invites us to observe that thirty-six States of 
the Union have severally attempted to cope with corporate aggres- 
sions, but they have always found it necessary to pass laws spe- 
cifically directed at particular abuses. So, too, under the SHER- 
MAN Antitrust Act passed by Congress, Republican administra- 
tions have obtained from the Federal courts decisions in the Joint 
Traffic, the Addyston Pipe, the Northern Securities, the Beef 
Trust, and the Salt Trust cases, yet it has been found needful, in 
order to prevent or punish evasions, to pass four or. five supple- 
mentary statutes in order to expedite trials, procure information 
otherwise inaccessible, establish efficient rules of evidence, create 
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penalties for particular offences, and otherwise protect the lay 
and strengthen the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Mr. Tarr adds, what Judge PARKER seems to have overlooked, that 
there can be no adequate remedy against trusts or combinations 
in restraint of trade without criminal penalties; yet it is settled 
in the Federal courts that there exist no crimes within Federal 
jurisdiction which are not expressly defined as such in the statutes 
of the United States. Moreover, agreements in-restraint of trade 
have never, under the common law, been illegal in the sense that 
the parties to them could be enjoined from carrying them out. 
The common law refused, at the suit of one party to such an 
agreement, to compel the other party to perform it. Under all 
the circumstances, .Mr. Tarr submits that no lawyer of experi- 
ence would think of asserting that monopolistic trusts could be ade- 
quately dealt with under the rules of common law; and that, 
consequently, Mr. RoosEVELT summed up the whole matter cor- 
rectly when he said: “If action against trusts and monopolies 
is to be limited to cases where the common law is applicable, the 
national government could take no action whatever to regulate 
them.” 

Mr. Tarr makes a pungent point when he says that any attempt 
to proceed against trusts and monopolies, under the assumption 
that a Federal common-law system exists, would have been de- 
nounced by THOMAS JEFFERSON himself as an “ audacious, bare- 
faced, and sweeping pretension,” for that is the language which 
he uses in a letter to EpmuNpD RANDOLPH, dated August 18, 1799, 
wherein he maintains that “the common law did not become, 
ipso facto, law on the new association [of States in the Union un- 
der the Constitution]; it could only become so by a positive 
adoption, and so far only as they [the States in the Union acting 
through their Federal organsi were authorized to adopt it. But, 
great Heavens!” cries JEFFERSON, “who could have conceived in 
1789 that within ten years we should have to combat such wind- 
mills1” 





Has the Cost of Living Increased? 


AN interesting feature of the Democratic campaign book is the 
refutation of the deduction drawn from certain official statistics 
published by the Department of Commerce and Labor, the de- 
duction, namely, that the cost of living has not increased during 
the last decade. The personal experience of every man who keeps 
an account of his expenditures must convince him that, as a 
matter of fact, it now costs him a good deal more to live than it 
did ten or a dozen years ago. It is true that the prices of some 
articles of consumption are lower than they then were, but such 
articles play a comparatively insignificant part in one’s expense 
account. Obviously, the prices which most concern us are those 
of food products, of which we are habitually large consumers. It 
is immaterial, for instance, that in 1901 the price of nutmegs was 
nearly fifty per cent. lower than the average price which they 
had commanded during the decade ending in 1899. Many a man 
does not consume a nutmeg in a year. It is, on the other hand, 
a matter of much moment that the price of eggs in 1901 should 
have been nearly seven per cent. above the average maintained 
during the ten years mentioned. Plainly, it would be misleading 
to assume that the increase in the cost of eggs was more than offset 
by the decrease in the cost of nutmegs, yet just such an assump- 
tion runs through the statistics compiled by Commissioner CARROLL 
D. Wricut, and published by the Republican Campaign Com- 
mittee. The items in Mr. Wricut’s table of the prices of food- 
stuffs are averaged without any regard to the amount of each 
article annually consumed by the ordinary wage-earner. To cite 
another instance, the price of pepper, of which the normal Amer- 
ican does not consume more than four cents’ worth in a year, is 
permitted to affect the commissioner’s.statement of general aver- 
ages as much as does the price of coffee, of which the normal 
American consumes forty times as much. To vinegar Mr. WRIGHT 
gives the same weight as to milk; to bicarbonate of soda the same 
weight as to fresh beef; to dried apples the same weight as to 
potatoes. What is even more absurd, the price of alum affects 
the commissioner’s formulation of general averages as much as 
does the price of corn. Once more, in Mr. Wricut’s tables, the 
cost of such a prime necessity as wheat is offset by the cost of 
putty. It is plain that statistics compiled upon such a principle 
are valueless for the purpose of indicating changes in the cost 
of living. 

Attention is also directed by the Democratic campaign book 
to the fact that Commissioner Wricut’s conclusions as to the cost 
of living are based, not on wholesale prices, but on retail prices. 
Wholesale prices are, comparatively speaking, stable; they are, 
practically, the same in different cities, and they certainly are 
the same in different stores in the same city on the same day. 
Mistakes or misstatements, therefore, made in tables of whole- 
sale prices are detectable with relative ease. Mr. Wricut’s tables 
of retail prices, on the other hand, defy correction, because of 
the fact that retail prices differ widely in the same city on the 
same day. 
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The formal Notification of Mr. Higgins at his Home in Olean 


CEREMONIES AT THE NOTIFICATION OF FRANK W. HIGGINS, 
REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK, 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AT HIS HOME 


Lieutenant-Governor Frank W. Higgins, the Republican Candidate for Governor of New York State, was formally notified 
of his nomination at his home in Olean, N. Y., on October 4. The notification speech was delivered by Senator George R. 
Malby. A reception at the nominee’s home, and a parade and ratification meeting followed the notification ceremonies 
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Putting an unruly Convict in Trons—the Prisoner was caught Preparing for the “ Knout,’ a Method of Flogging which was 
in an Attempt to run away done away with by the Czar after the Birth of his Son 
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Reviving a Convict who has Fainted during his Punishment Hanging a Convict in aber re Murder committed during 
his Exile 
HOW RUSSIA TREATS HER PRISONERS—SCENES IN THE RUSSIAN 
PRISON AT ALEXANDROVSKII, ON THE ISLAND OF SAKHALIN 


The photographs show scenes in the Russian prison at Alexandrovskii, on the island of Sakhalin, off the coast of Siberia. Con- 
victs are sent to Sakhalin twice a year, where they are compelled to do hard labor for the terms of their sentences. Good be- 
havior entitles them to return to the mainland after the expiration of their terms of sentence, or they may remain on the island 
and become farmers. The photographs show some of the punishments of prisoners during ewile. 
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The World’s Peace 
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Conference 


By Richard Bartholdt 


President of the American Group for Arbitration in Congress, and President-elect of the Interparliamentary Union 


T was a historic scene in the East Room of the White House 
when, on the afternoon of September 24, President Roose- 
velt, in the presence of representatives of fifteen different 
parliaments of the world, made the solemn announcement that 
at an early date he would call a second conference of the na- 

tions to promote the cause of the world’s peace. Those who wit- 
nessed the solemn ceremony were thrilled by the reflection that 
history was being made for the benefit of all mankind. The 
Americans present shared this feeling, of course, but they were 
doubly affected because the promised action of the President justly 
excited their patriotic pride. They realized that the United States 
had at that moment taken the initiative in the great movement for 
the substitution of law and justice for brute force as a means of 
the settlement of international controversies, and that President 
Roosevelt had assumed the role of leadership in this holy cause. 
The steps leading up to the event just referred to, and the 
preparations for the conference of the Interparliamentary Union 
which in a formal resolution requested such action on the part of 
our Chief Executive, are matters of public record, though it may 
be new and interesting reading to many Americans. Up to this 
year little was known in our country of the Interparliamentary 
Union. It is an organization composed of about 2000 members 
of national legislative bodies who believe that arbitration should 
take the place of war, and who have agreed to use their influence 
in this djrection in their respective home countries. Each Euro- 
pean Parliament has a group of. such members, which is called 
the arbitration group, and forms a branch of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. Parliaments which have no such groups can be 
represented by individual members, and this liberal provision en- 
abled me, as a member of the American Congress, to join the union. 
Mr. Barrows, from Massachusetts, had, a year previous, become a 
member on the same terms. The American group was not organized 
until January of this year. But I am getting ahead of my story. 
Last year’s conference was held early in September at Vienna, 
and since this distinguished body of lawmakers, with but few ex- 
ceptions, had never visited the United States, I could not resist 
the temptation to invite them for this year, particularly on account 
There were many serious objections, of course. 
There was no invitation from Congress, not even from the Amer- 
ican group, and there was no guarantee whatever of an appropria- 
tion to defray the necessary expenses of the meeting. I promised 
everything, implicitly relying on those splended American charac- 
teristics which are favorably known the world over—generosity 
and hospitality. After a good-natured struggle they voted to come 
and did so unanimously. But while the delegates were still cheer- 
ing, I suddenly realized that I had a good-sized elephant on my 
hands. As the only American present, I had, perhaps, undertaken 
too much. The events of the following six months, however, re- 
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moved every doubt. The President mentioned the impending con- 
ference in his message, the organization of an American group 
proved a success, and both Houses of Congress passed my joint 
resolution extending an official invitation to the European law- 
makers, and making an appropriation of $50,000 for their enter- 
tainment. During the first week in September they arrived in 
New York, 260 strong, of whom about 220 were actual members 
of the Parliaments of fourteen different countries of Europe. It 
was a most distinguished body of men, comprising princes, counts, 
barons, and other noblemen, Senators, Speakers of Houses, former 
cabinet ministers who are still holding seats in the Parliaments 
of their countries, etc. Aside from the mission which brought them 
here, their visit to this country alone, it seems to me, was a nota- 
ble event, and it is certainly strange that the metropolitan press 
never woke up to its real importance. Accompanied by a commit- 
tee of Congress they made what proved to be a triumphal tour 
through the country as far as the Rocky Mountains, being enter- 
tained with lavish hospitality at all the principal cities along the 
route, and it is putting it mildly when I say that their notions 
of the United States underwent a complete change. Genuine en- 
thusiasm bordering on ecstacy are by no means extravagant terms 
to describe the state of their feelings. What they have seen and 
heard will, of course, be spread broadcast in Europe, so that the 
expenditure of the people’s money in entertaining them as the 
guests of the nation will, in any event, prove an excellent invest- 
ment. Indeed, a little reflection will satisfy us that these par- 
liamentary visits are the best possible means to promote the cause 
of international amity and peace. 

On March 3 of this year I had the honor to draft and introduce 
in the House of Representatives a concurrent resolution request- 
ing the President to convene a second international conference, sim- 
ilar to the one at the Hague, at a time and place to be agreed upon 
by the signatory powers. At the St. Louis conference the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, I am happy to say, assumed sponsorship of 
this resolution, and made it its own by a unanimous vote. The 
union has accomplished great things in the past, many of the 
arbitration treaties, already concluded, and the first Hague con- 
ference itself being credited to its initiative, but the ‘adoption of 
that resolution, in view of the success which has attended it— 
thanks to the sagacity of a far-seeing President—is regarded as its 
most glorious achievement. Since all the cabinets of Europe, or, 
rather, of the world, are now considering the contents of the reso- 
lution, it may be well to give it a place here. It reads as follows: 

“ Whereas, enlightened public opinion and the spirit of modern 
civilization alike demand that differences between nations should 
be adjudicated and settled in the same manner as disputes between 
individuals are adjudicated—namely, by the arbitrament of courts 
in accordance with recognized principles of law; 
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“The conference requests the several governments of the world 
to send representatives to an international conference, to be held 
at a time and place to be agreed upon by them for the purpose 
of considering: 

“First, the questions for the consideration of which the confer- 
ence at the Hague expressed a wish that a future conference be 
called ; 

“Second, the negotiation of arbitration treaties between the na- 
tions represented at the conference to be convened ; 

“Third, the advisability of establishing an international con- 
gress to convene periodically for the discussion of international 
questions. 

“And this conference respectfully and cordially requests the 
President of the United States to invite all the nations to send 
representatives to such a conference.” 

There is little doubt but what all the governments will respond 
to the President’s invitation. Negotiations will now be carried on 
as to the real subjects to be discussed at the next conference, 
which the President prefers to have again convene at the Hague, 
and the call will be worded according to the agreements of the 
powers. In this connection it is well to remember that diplomacy, 
as a rule, is considerably behind public sentiment. The most ad- 
vanced ground on this question is, perhaps, occupied by the peace 
societies which convene in annual congresses (1904, in Boston). 
They prepare the raw material, if I may use this simile. This is 
then sifted by the lawmakers of the Interparliam itary Union, 
who, being clothed with responsibility by the people, carefully sift 
out what is practicable, wise, and timely, and from what is then 
left diplomacy picks what is suitable to its purposes. 

The mer now enlisted in the great movement for international 
justice and peace do not underrate its obstacles. They are as well 
aware of human prejudices and human passions as is the wise- 
acre and the skeptic. Being engaged in an intellectual struggle 
for peace, they can appreciate even more than others the effect of 
an education which holds up only fighters and military heroes as 
models and examples worthy of emulation, and they are not un- 
mindful of the existence of the great military powers, with their 
millions of subjects, whose intellects are lulled by the warrior’s 
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pomp and glory. But they—the advocates of the world’s peace— 
feel, nevertheless, that their cause is just, and justice and reason 
must finally prevail. The necessity of social order requires a cit- 
izen, when he has any difficulty with his neighbor, to submit the 
same to arbitration—. e., to the arbitrament of a court. Instead 
of being permitted to fight it out with his adversary, civilized so- 
ciety compels him to bow to the majesty of the law. All that the 
friends of peace demand is that nations should be held to do pre- 
cisely the same thing. What is law for an individual should be 
law for a nation. Is not this as plain and simple as it is logical, 
and is it not reasonable? Enlightened public opinion is wont to 
ridicule duels between individuals, and yet in these affairs what 
is called personal honor is usually involved. Is it not time that 
duels between civilized nations should be regarded in the same 
light? Personal honor is as dear to the person as national honor 
is to the nation. The individual and the nation are both units in 
their respective spheres, and the same considerations which compel 
the one to seek redress in court apply with equal force to the other. 

The human family is willing and anxious that this idea be put 
into execution. All that is required for it is the necessary ma- 
chinery: an international court (which is already in existence) and 
an international congress to be followed by an international police, 
and an agreement between the nations of the world to bow to the 
supremacy of these institutions. If the printer’s ink which has been 
and is being wasted in efforts to show that wars, though admitted 
to be relics of barbarism, are unavoidable, had been utilized for 
the purpose of picturing the horrors, the atrocities, and the untold 
misery of war, greater advancement would already have been made 
in the direction indicated, and the cause of humanity correspond- 
ingly benefited. All the wiseacres now point to the Far East to 
prove their assertion. So do we. The horrible butchery now going 
on there, as senseless as it is appalling, will pave the way for the 
second peace conference of nations. 

Europe looks for deliverance, by the diplomatic action of the 
United States, from well-nigh unbearable war burdens. Let us re- 
joice as Americans that, American diplomacy, under the leadership 
of a great President and a great Secretary of War, is proving equal 
to the emergency. 


The President and the Interparliamentary Union 


By Hayne Davis 


Special Press Representative, with the Interparliamentary Union during its visit to America 


EVENTEEN years ago the originator of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union appeared at Washington and requested the 
United States to take the lead in the arbitration movement 
(that was coming) by opening up negotiations with -Great 

. Britain for a general treaty of arbitration. The request was 
coldly received by the government, however warmly the President 
may have responded personally to the sentiments of the pioneers 
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of arbitration. William Randall Cremer, who came with the re- 
quest for one arbitration treaty seventeen years ago, was a mem- 
ber of the parliamentary party, when the organization which he 
originated, and which the Honorable Richard Bartholdt has done 
the most in this country, presented to the President at 2.30 p.m. 
September 24 the resolution of St. Louis requesting the United 
States to invite all nations to assemble, and to give the Hague 
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Court jurisdiction by entering into treaties of arbitration, properly 
drawn, to discuss certain international questions of supreme mo- 
ment at this time, and to consider the advisability of creating a 
congress of nations to convene periodically for consideration of in- 
ternational questions as current events make them paramount— 
in other words, to create a working union of nations, designed to 
grow gradually in power, and ultimately substitute judicial pro- 
ceedings for war. 

This request was warmly received, and brought forth the official 
declaration that the United States is even now taking steps for 
the opening of negotiations for a treaty of arbitration with every 
nation, and that, at an early day, all nations will be invited to 
send delegates to a conference, as requested in the resolution of 
St. Louis. 

To properly place this resolution and this action of the Presi- 
dent, it is necessary to look backward a moment and to consider 
the circumstances under which and the persons by whom this reso- 
lution was passed. 

A little more than a century ago England was fighting to pre- 
vent Washington from establishing this nation, founded upon the 
political principles, which have been its source of power. Lafayette 
and the others who came to us from France were fighting with 
Washington to assist in the establishment of these principles. As 
soon as they were established in America by the formation of our 
Unien, France went through the convulsion of applying them in her 
own national life. They began to get control of the governments 
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of Spain and Naples, as well as of France, democratic constitu- 
tions having been adopted by all three of these nations. All 
Europe combined to restore monarchy in all these nations by force 
of arms. This was accomplished, and the European idea was to 
continue this work in South America, which had freed itself from 
the dominion of European kingdoms during the convulsions of 
France. The United States served notice on Europe that such a 
move would be considered unfriendly, which, being interpreted, 
means that it would be resisted by the military forces of the 
United States. 

Since the announcement of this intention, on the part of the 
United States, known as the Monroe Doctrine, the ideas which 
Washington fought to establish on the Atlantic seaboard have not 
only spread over all of North and South America, but have been 
adopted, to a greater or less degree, by almost every government of 
Europe. And at Mount Vernon on September 23 a very impressive 
proof of this was witnessed. The representatives of Great Britain 
placed on the tomb of Washington a decoration with an inscription 
which read in part as follows: “In respectful admiration of his 
illustrious services to his country and to the whole world.” His 
service to his country was as much the formation of this Union as 
the securing of the independence of the colonies from the dominion 
of Great Britain. His service to the world was not so much his 
valor in war as his power in peace to make the principles for 
which he fought prevail. And it is only as these principles are 

(Continued on page 1627.) 


Lord Rosebery and the English Liberals 


By Sydney 


Lonpnon, September 21, 1904. 
ORD ROSEBERY has just delivered a speech at Lincoln. He 
is such an incomparably refreshing orator that every- 
body likes to hear or read what he says. No. English 
speaker has anything like his command of facile felicity. 
His appearances on public platforms are almost in the 
nature of literary events. 1 mean that as a compliment, but it is 
also a condemnation. There must always be something wrong with 
a public man when people take to criticising his speeches from the 
purely literary or oratorical point of view. I do not say that is 
altogether the case with Lord Rosebery. There are thousands of 
Englishmen who still look to him as their leader and expect to 
see him in power again; and these, of course, scan his speeches for 
their practical and political effect. On the other hand, an atmo- 
sphere of such uncertainty as to his position and intentions has 
for so long surrounded Lord Rosebery that the masses, while sen- 
sible to his extreme fascination, hardly know whether to take him 
seriously or not. They cannot make up their minds whether he 
is really in politics or out of them, whether, in short, in all he 
does and says, he “ means business.” Ask anybody who is near the 
centre of things what he thinks of Lord Rosebery’s future, Tory, 
Gladstonian, Nationalist, Liberal Imperialist, Radical, Free- 
Trader or Protectionist, and you get always the same answer—a 
shrug of the shoulders. And a shrug of the shoulders is of all 
comments the most fatal that can be passed on a politician. It is 
worse than downright abuse, it is worse even than saying nothing 
at all. To be abused is at least to be recognized; to be passed over 
in silence and left out of account altogether may mean no more 
than that one’s chance has not yet come. But Lord Rosebery has 
had his chance, not, I admit, a very good one but still capable of 
development. No one, therefore, passes him over in_ silence. 
Neither does any one abuse him, unless it be his quondam friends 
and supporters. Indefiniteness is the “note” of any and every 
conclusion on the subject of Lord Rosebery, an indefiniteness, as I 
have said, that takes the open and disastrous form of head-shaking 
and shoulder-shrugging. I was talking him over the other day 
with the editor of the most intellectual journal in England. I 
observed to him that though a Unionist he had, since the out- 
break of the fiscal controversy, buried the hatchet with Lord 
Rosebery. ‘“* Yes,” was the reply, “ but the man’s . . . hopeless.” 
How near this comes to representing the verdict of friends and 
opponents alike may be determined by the submission to them of 
a few leading questions. In the event, which is now a certainty, 
of the Liberals coming into power after the next general election, 
will Lord Rosebery, or will he not, take office? Will he be 
Premier? Will he be Foreign Secretary? Or will he continue, as 
for so many years past, to be neither in politics nor out of them; 
hovering round the edge and emitting an occasional explosive 
suggestion, forming a party of his own but not leading it, one 
hand on the plough that never drives a furrow, the other on the 
spade that never turns a sod? 

There is not a man in England who can answer these questions 
with anything approaching to precision. I am not sure that Lord 
Rosebery himself could answer them. Now, at this supreme mo- 
ment of Liberalism, with a Liberal victory drawing visibly nearer 
and nearer, the course of the most brilliantly attractive politician 
of the day remains not merely uncertain but inscrutable, beyond 
prediction, almost beyond speculation. A few months ago the path 
looked clear and open. Olive branches were waving on all sides 
and mutual friends were hopefully preparing a public reunion be- 
tween Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Noth- 
ing came of it. There are those who think that nothing ever will 
come of it. During the last session of Parliament Lord Rosebery’s 
manner was not such as to encourage reconciliation. Whenever 
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the official representatives of English Liberalism rose to speak in 
the House of Lords a quietly disdainful smile would be observed 
on Lord Rosebery’s face. More than once when Earl Spencer (the 
most likely premier in the next Liberal ministry) was holding 
forth, Lord Rosebery after a publicly desperate effort to compose 
himself for the tedium of listening, would yawn and stroll negli- 
gently out of the Chamber. Such things are noted and discussed 
in the lobbies if not in the press. Again, in April, there was a 
debate in the Lords, initiated by a Liberal peer, on the question 
of Chinese labor in the Transvaal. For the moment even the fiscal 
issue was overshadowed by the importance of this burning topic. 
Yet Lord Rosebery neither spoke nor voted. Why? Not because 
he was one inch bebind other Liberals in condemning the ordinance, 
but simply because the precise terms of the resolution did not 
meet with his approval. A jarring minor clause struck into his 
thin-skinned sense of party and paralyzed it. The lobbies forth- 
witk bubbled with the usual comments. “ Fastidious,” said one. 
“ How can one work with such a man?” asked another. Again and 
for the five-hundredth time men shook their heads. Lord Rose- 
bery was “a mystery.” His future might be “anything or noth- 
ing.” 

And yet the man is so able, so magnetic and his hold over the 
imagination of the country seems so indestructible, that the hope 
of finding in his words or actions some clear guide to the future 
is still almost as keen and insistent as ever. Is it a hope that his 
speech at Lincoln realizes or disappoints? I believe it will be 
recognized—I wish I could put it more strongly—as rather less 
disappointing than usual. ‘The great trouble with Lord Rosebery, 
as I have often pointed out, is that he has no prejudices. Not to 
have prejudices in this imperfect world of democracy is not to be a 
party man; and not to be a party man is to be finally and funda- 
mentally ineffective. In the curse of intellectual dispassionateness 
Lord Rosebery carries the heaviest handicap that ever weighed 
down a _ political career. He is a middle-of-the-road man_ by 
instinct and, to some extent, by conviction, and he cannot help 
himself. His whole nature impels him to be perpetually expound- 
ing those midway convictions that are too sensible to be the prop- 
erty of either party. He must talk common sense, and to be 
always talking common sense is to be always in conflict with the 
root principles of the party system. This, it may be said, is a 
condemnation rather of the party system than of Lord Rosebery. 
No doubt it is, but then facts are facts and parties are parties, and 
I really do not see how you can work the party system except on a 
basis of partisanship. Lord Rosebery will never quite admit that 
this is the only way. ‘I believe,” he said two or three years ago, 
“that there is a useful and uncoveted place in the commonwealth 
for one who, having held high office, and having no desire to hold 
it again, can speak his mind with entire independence.” That is 
beyond question a useful function to fulfil and nobody has ever 
denied that Lord Rosebery fills it to perfection. The only draw- 
back is that there is no place for such an office in the scheme of 
party government, and that the man who persists in holding it 
insensibly loses his power of controlling and guiding the opinions 
of the country. To occupy an intermediary position between the 
two parties, taking the best from all programmes and uniting it 
into a comprehensive platform of one’s own; to be concerned only 
with the national view of each question that arises, and thus to 
voice the opinions of the bulk of one’s countrymen—this is an 
ambition to which a man of Lord Rosebery’s temperament is 
peculiarly susceptible, which has lured a hundred statesmen before 
his day and will lure a hundred after it, and which is always in 
the long run thwarted and defeated—so far as real influence is 
concerned—by the force and firmness of the party system. To be 
a great leader, a great statesman or a great influence and at the 
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Examining a Crevasse—the Summit of the Mountain in the Impassable Walls of Ice on the Elliot Glacier 
Distance 


















































The last Pull to the Summit A great Crevasse in the Elliot Glacier 


MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING IN AMERICA—SOME REMARKABLE PHOTO. 
GRAPHS OF A RECENT ASCENT OF MOUNT HOOD, IN OREGON. 
ONE OF THE HIGHEST PEAKS IN AMERICA 


The photographs are snap-shots taken during a recent ascension of Mount Hood, in Oregon, by a party of six Americans, led 
by Mr. Clarence White, of Burlington, Vermont. They are the first photographs of the kind that have been published, showing 
the summit of Mount Hood, one of the highest peaks in America. It is one of the Cascade Range, and is between eleven and 
twelve thousand feet in height 





From stereographs copyright, 1904, by H. C. White Co., New York 
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Photograph by Penfield 


George Teste, the French autoist, who made the fastest Time for One Lap in the Race 


Photograpb by Peter A. Juley 


George Arents, Jr., of New York, at the Start. Mr. Arents was bady Injured in the Race ‘und his Chauffeur was Killed 


Photograph by Penfield 


Frank Croker, one of the siw Racers who Finished, in his 75 Horse-power Simplex 


SNAP-SHOTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE RACE FOR 
THE W. K, VANDERBILT, JR., CUP ON LONG ISLAND, OCTOBER 8 


The photographs are snap-shots of the first international automobile race ever held in America, which was run on Saturday, 
October 8, ten times around a thirty-mile triangular course through Nassau and Queens counties. Long Island. The race was 
run for a cup offered by Mr. W.'K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and was under the auspices of the Automobile Club of America. Of the sev- 
enteen contestants who started, the best time for the whole of the course was made by the American, George Heath, representing 
France, in a 90 horse-power Panhard, driven by himself; the winning time was 5 hours 26 minutes 45 seconds 
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same time to be a great Independent, above party and indifferent 
to it, is in such a country as England or America impossible. 

It is often said of Chamberlain’s preferential tariff scheme 
that it 1s really a reversion to the eighteenth-century idea of 
empire. So, too, Lord Rosebery’s way of looking at parties and 
his desire to stand aloof from them without losing influence are 
singularly reminiscent of what England was under George III. If 
Lord Rosebery had written his monograph on the elder, instead of 
the younger Pitt, 1 feel pretty sure ke would have found nothing 
in all the volumes of the Chatham correspondence that would have 
appealed to him more intimately than a letter written to New- 
castle in October, 1764. “As for my single self,’ wrote Pitt in 
this letter, “I purpose to continue acting through life upon the 
best convictions [ am able to form, and under the obligation of 
principles, not by the force of any particular bargains... . 
shall go to the House free from stipulations about every question 
under consideration. . . . Whatever I think it my duty to oppose 
or promote, I shall do it independent of the sentiments of others. 

. I have little thoughts of beginning the world again upon a 
new centre of union. ... I have no disposition to quit the free 
condition of a man standing single, and daring to appeal to his 
country-at-large upon the soundness of his principles and the 
rectitude of his conduct.” That was all very well one hundred and 
forty years ago, but it does not work to-day. And yet Lord Rose- 
bery’s position, so far as his public speeches have declared it, is not 
essentially different from Pitt’s in 1764. When at the end of 1901 
he came forth from his long retirement to formulate at Chester- 
field a new policy he ended his speech with this declaration:—* I 
am quite aware that my policy does not run on party lines; but 
it is not to party that [I appeal. Party in this matter can avail 
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little or nothing. I appeal unto Cesar from Parliament with its 
half-hearted but overwhelming government supporters, and a dis- 
tracted and disunited Opposition. I appeal to the silent but su- 
preme tribunal which shapes and controls, in the long run, the 
destinies of our people—I mean the tribunal of public opinion, 
that of common sense.” ‘That was eloquent enough, but obviously 
it put all the rest of the speech, which was a rattling party speech, 
completely out of joint. Whether since then Lord Rosebery has 
convinced himself that he can effect nothing except through and 
with the party system, I do not know. But I observe that in the 
Lincoln speech of yesterday the usual reminder that he is speaking 
solely for himself is encouragingly absent, and I seem to see in it 
a more decisive leaning towards party than he has displayed for 
nearly ten years. I may of course be wholly wrong. Lord Rose- 
bery may still continue to stultify himself by a policy of aloofness, 
but I hope, and I think I may say all England hopes, that he will 
not. He is a great national asset but to be realizable he must also 
become a great Liberal asset. A beneficent and patriotic work 
that will tax all his endeavors lies before him if he will only con- 
sent so far to simplify himself and his political creed as to labor 
from inside the Liberal ranks. Continuity in foreign policy, 
efficiency in administration, and temperate reform in domestic 
affairs are the chief planks in Lord Rosebery’s platform; and the 
country will have need of him and them when the Liberals are 
again in power. There is a very real danger that unless his ex- 
perience in foreign and his restraining influence in domestic affairs 
can be utilized to the full, the Liberals may glide once more into 
a policy of reversals and “ antinationalism” abroad and into a 
headstrong Radicalism, barely to be distinguished from Soeialisin, 
at home. 


Books and Bookmen 


By James 


ECOGNITION has been tardier in this country for the work 
of Mr. A. E. W. Mason than in England, where he is known 
as the author of several works of fiction, and has been 
counted among the foremost of young English novelists 
for some years past. On this side, Miranda of the Balcony, 

was the first book of his to attract attention, which was widened 
by Mrs. Fiske’s vivid and picturesque presentation of the play 
made from the story. ‘Two years ago, Mr. Mason made his deepest 
impression on the public, not only here but in England with that 
remarkable novel, The Four Feathers, which gave him a larger 
popularity than he had hitherto enjoyed. It bore the fruits of a 
ripened observation, a maturity of thought and wisdom, and a 
depth of feeling and imagination which entitled him to the high 
regard and esteem this powerful novel won from the critics and the 
wide appreciation it met with at the hands of the public. He had 
served an arduous apprenticeship; one knew instinctively that he 
wrote constantly with a high standard in view; he has always been 
a man of ideals, an earnest student of life, and a faithful servant of 
his art. The question was: Would he maintain the high level he 
had reached with The Four Feathers? It may be said at once that 
his new novel The Truants, which has been appearing in these 
pages and has just been published in book form, answers this ques- 
tion with complete affirmation and satisfaction, and sets at rest 
any doubts that may have existed regarding the stability of his 
reputation. One feels that Mr. Mason is at last on firm ground 
and has gained a mastery of his art. 


Mr. Mason has always been a good story-teller. He has never 
disregarded the element of plot in his fiction, though one can per- 
ceive that the story grows out of the development of his characters. 
I can understand the processes of his mind when he says that he 
always has the end of a story clearly in view, though he can never 
tell where his characters may lead him or what they may do before 
the end is reached. For his imaginative quality is creative and not 
mechanical; his characters are living, breathing men and women, 
and not puppets; the atmosphere of his pages is instinct with life, 
with deep feeling, with the sense of world drama, and not a mere 
abstraction of ideas, labelled and set forth with theatrical pre- 
cision. There is, too, a deep purpose in his work, an earnest view of 
the world, a consciousness of the seriousness of life. No one can read 
The Four Feathers or The Truants without being moved by their 
keen insight and observation, and the impact of mind upon mind. 
An eminent critic has been deploring the lack of religious feeling 
in the fiction of to-day, and he is right in his criticism. But this 
can scarcely be charged against Mr. Mason. His work is embued 
with a spiritual significance and conscience which ennobles the 
trend of his thought and dignifies his treatment of life. Like 
Pamela in The Truants, one learns again lessons which one re- 
members to have learned before; in the stir of emotions, in the 
exercise of sympathies which become suppressed, one finds new de- 
light; the consciousness of life as a thing enjoyable begins to 
tingle afresh in one’s dormant sensibilities. Pamela had experi- 
enced a great disillusionment, and she had become sceptical and 
bitter. It did not seem possible for her ever to take up her life 
again as she had once lived it; even where she loved she could not 
trust nor let herself go. She had to learn afresh the joy of being 
needed by those one needs, and again that “one must take one’s 
risks.” It took her a long time to prove this in her own experience, 
and indeed, it had to be forced upon her by the experience of others 
whose need was as great as hers. And thereby hangs the tale; for 
the story of Pamela Mardale and Warrisden, her lover,is interwoven 
with the story of Tony and Millicent Stretton—the “ truants.” 
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The story of The Truants grew out of an actual experience. 
Though still a young man, Mr. Mason has been a great traveller, 
and he has had many curious adventures and seen many strange 
things, perhaps none stranger than those he has seen in London. 
“It’s a strange place, London,” one can imagine him saying as 
Warrisden does in The Truants. ‘“ No doubt it seems strange to 
me, and more full of interesting people and interesting things, just 
because I have come back from very silent and very empty places. 
But that house always puzzled me.” Pamela and Warrisden have 
just observed a man and a woman emerge in evening dress from a 
dark house opposite, and steal away round the corner with the air 
of truants. “I used to have rooms overlooking this square, high 
up, over there,” and Warrisden pointed to the eastern side of the 
square towards Berkeley Street; “and what we have seen to-night 
used to take place every night, and at the same hour. . The light 
went up in the room on the second floor and the truants crept out. 
Guess where they go to! The Savoy. They go and sit there among 
the lights and the music for half an hour, then they come back to 
the,dark house. They live in the most curious isolation with the 
most curious regularity. There are three of them altogether: an 
old man—it is his light, I suppose, which went up on the second 
floor—and those two. I know who they are. The old man is Sir 
John Stretton. And the two people we saw are his son and his son's 
wife. I have never met them. In fact, no one meets them. I don't 
know any one who knows them.” But Pamela knew them—she had 
been Millie Stretton’s bridesmaid—and Warrisden was ultimately 
to know them also; in fact, events were even then shaping them- 
selves to draw him and Pamela into the tangled web that was to 
involve all four in its meshes, before the mystery surrounding the 
lives of the truants, as well as Warrisden’s perplexing problem con- 
cerning Pamela, was solved. Tony had to learn over again an old 
lesson too; and he learned it just in time to save his happiness and 
Millie’s from utter wreck. “I have learned something which | 
might have known before, but never did,” he said to her, when he 
led her back to the little house in Deanery Street—the outward 
and visible sign of their complete reconciliation. “It is this: Al- 
though a man may be content to know that ‘love exists, that is not 
the case with women. They want the love expressed, continually 
expressed, not necessarily in words, but in a hundred little ways. 
T did not think of that. There was the mistake I made: I left you 
alone to think just what you chose.” The other point of view! 
Ifow few of us are aware that it exists, that it is deserving of in- 
terest, of consideration; yet it is only that way understanding can 
come. “ You will understand now,’ Mr. Mudge once said to Pam- 
ela. (Mudge, by the way, is one of Mr. Mason’s cleverest crea- 
tions, an original conception, quaintly, whimsically humorous; how 
Barrie must envy him!) “Why now?” asked Pamela. “ Because. 
recently, imagination has come to you. I have seen, I have noticed. 
Imagination, the power to see clearly, the power to understand— 
perhaps the greatest gift which love has in all his big box of gifts. 
Ian Maclaren once wrote a story to illustrate this truth, that we 
do not sin against our loved ones through lack of love but because 
we do not imagine enough. Mr. Mason’s novel is an illuminating 
commentary on the same text; it has not been written for idle 
amusement, but for ends of beauty and strength. The Truants 1s 
a book to make you love life better; to help you to find joy and com- 
fort in the hopes and aspirations of mankind; and to cheer and 
inspire you in your own struggle. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Mason’s novel will have the wide reading and great success it 
deserves. Of all his books I like it best. And some day I hope 
Mr. Mason will tell us more of Mr. Mudge. What a rare chat 
acter for a Barrie play! 
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E. W. MASON, AUTHOR OF “THE TRUANTS,” WHO IS 
NOW VISITING AMERICA 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason, the English novelist, is the author 
and which has just been published in book form. 
subject of an interesting appreciation by Mr. James MacArthur, 


of “The Truants,” which has been 


appearing serially in the “ Weekly,” 
The literary work of Mr. Mason, 


who is now visiting America, is the 
on the opposite page of this number of the “ Weekly” 
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The Adventures of an Explorer in Africa 


How the Batwa Pygmies were brought to the St. Louis Fair 


By Samuel P. Verner 


Special Commissioner to Central Africa from the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


T was while Livingstone’s son was dying at Gettysburg that 
Paul Du Chaillu first saw the African Pygmies, and became 
the first modern scientific traveller to visit them in their 
forest homes. This was on the third of July, 1863, at the 
headwaters of the Ogowe River, West Central Africa. The 

accounts given by different travellers concerning the character and 
habits of these little folk are practically the same, and have been 
received by the world at large with varying degrees of doubt or 
credulity. The African Pygmies are both unique and interesting, 
and never before has any group of them left its native wilds for 
civilized lands. They are the wildest of the human race. 

It is interesting to note that when Darwin was propounding his 
theory of the Origin of Species in 1869, the primitive aborigines of 
Africa were unknown, save from the ancient Grecian traditions, and 
even when he wrote The Descent of Man in 1874, so little of them 
was known that he made no mention of the Pygmies, although he 
stated that the first home of the human race was probably in Cen- 
tral Africa, and that the two most 
anthropomorphous apes, the gorilla 


This waiting time was well spent, for we found one of the Pygmies 
in the interior behind Bassongo, a captive in the hands of the 
fierce Baschilele, and redeemed him. He was delighted to come 
with us, for he was many miles from his people, and the Baschilele 
were not easy masters. 

At Lusambo, the Commissaire of the District, Captain Chenat, 
received us courteously, and our steamer, the Ville des Bruges, 
Captain Johansen, first descended the Sankuru, then turned up the 
Kasai and made for its. head of navigation at Wissmann Falls. As 
some state boats had been recently attacked in this part of the 
river, and the wild Baschilele had set upon and burned a rubber 
trading-post on the west bank, the four white men aboard took 
turns as sentinels at night when moored along the shore. It is not 
a pleasant feeling to tramp the deck at midnight, not knowing 
when a poisoned arrow may fly from the forest, and the wild yell 
of the black savages burst on the ear. I hailed the morning with 
peculiar pleasure, and when we steamed up between the forest- 

clad mountains to Wissmann Falls 
on the last day of March, I beheld 





and the chimpanzee, were denizens 
of the African forests. How 
gladly would Darwin have enjoyed 
the opportunity any schoolboy 
may have now at St. Louis! For 
the next of kin among men to the 
pithecanthropus of the evolutionist 
is now at the Fair. 

I was asked to invite him be- 
cause I had found a village of the 
Batwa Pygmies in 1897, and had 
lived near them nearly two years. 
The necessary diplomatic require- 
ments were met by the granting of 
a letter from the Secretary of 
State in Washington to the Gov- 
ernment of the King of the Bel- 
gians, at the instance of President 
Francis. With other desirable in- 
troductions, we left New York the 
latter part of November, arriving 
at Liverpool December 3, and 
spending a month in London and 
Brussels, arranging official affairs 
with the Congo Government, select- 
ing and purchasing supplies, and 
preparing for our departure from 
Antwerp for the Congo River on 
January 7. We were fellow pas- 
sengers with three eminent officials 
of the Congo State, the new Gov- 
ernor-General, Major Paul Coster- 
mans, the “ Inspecteur d’Etat,” M. 
Mahieu, and the chief-engineer of 
the new railways in the interior, 
M. Augustus Adam. 

While our five-thousand-ton ship 
was moving up the Congo, she ran 
aground on one of the treacherous 
shifting sand-banks, and was _ ob- 
liged to transfer cargo to a lighter 
vessel, being delayed three days, 
and causing us finally and unavoid- 
ably to miss a connection with a 
steamboat for the upper river, re- 








my old camping- ground with de- 
cided relief. 

The steamer captain said that 
the bit of raging water below Wiss- 
mann Falls, across which we went 
in a canoe seeking a landing beside 
the great forest, was the worst he 
had ever tried in all his Congo 
steamboating. The river was 
higher than it had ever been seen 
before, the natives told me after- 
wards. It was regarded as a por- 
tent. I had to climb ashore on the 
limb of a tree. Leaving the cap- 
tain to pilot the boat across, I be- 
gan the twenty-mile walk along the 
narrow trail to the town of my old 
friend Ndombe, King wf the Bi- 
kenge, and feudal lord of the Batwa 
Pygmies in their little settlement 
on the edge of the forest extending 
down the Lubi waters to the Kasai. 
About midday I came in sight of 
the waving plantain leaves and 
stately palm groves which adorn 
this African capital. In a few mo- 
ments some of the natives saw me, 
and what a hullabaloo was set up 
as the news spread! My old friends 
came trooping up, Ndombe’s eldest 
son, Mianye, now grown into a tall 
handsome young man, rushed up 
with “ Fwela, Moiyo,” the palm 
wine was brought out, the fatted 
goat was killed, and Ndombe him- 
self left the war palaver he was 
holding and came and gave me a 
warm welcome. 

Next day the whole town march- 
ed, or rather ran, down to the 
river, and Ndombe’s warriors in- 
sisted on bearing me in a ham- 
mock. Captain Johansen had fol- 
lowed me up, and returned to the 
boat remarking that Ndombe was 
the finest specimen of the race he, 











sulting in a month’s loss of time. 

M. Felix Fuchs, the Governor- 
General at Boma, the Congo’s 
capital,— Stanley’s _ resting - place 
after his memorable descent of the 
great river in 1877,—issued the 
necessary introductions to the officials in the interior, and we pro- 
ceeded to the port of the Congo, Matadi, at the foot of Livingstone 
Cataracts. These official introductions merely permitted the opera- 
tions of the expedition, and did not require the use of military 
force in any way, as the natives were to come voluntarily or not 
at all. From Matadi, we had a journey of two hundred miles to 
Stanley Pool, across the Chrystal Mountains, the great rampart 
along the west coast of the continent. 

There was not a single steamer available for our purpose, on our 
arrival at the free navigation of the upper river, until February 17, 
when we were able to embark on the Ville d’Anvers, a boat of thirty- 
five tons capacity, eighty feet long by twenty wide, with a lower 
and upper deck. On this we spent twelve days ploughing the 
waters of the Congo, and its greatest southern tributary, the Kasai, 
stirring up occasional herds of hippopotami, shooting some croco- 
diles, and once, when on shore while the crew were cutting wood, 
having a lively encounter with elephants, as well as another with 
buffalo, until we reached the confluence of the Sankuru River with 
the Kasai, opposite a post of the state called Bassongo. From this 
place the Ville d’Anvers returned down the river, and we were 
obliged to wait more than two weeks for another boat to take us 
up the Sankuru, to the capital of the Kasai District, Lusambo. 


One of the Pygmies with War-trumpet in the Exhibit 
at the World’s Fair 
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had seen in the Congo, and that a 
Pygmy woman with a child whom 
he saw as he passed by was the 
smallest mother he had ever seen. 
The Bikenge swarmed over the 
steamer, and great was their wonder, for never before had chuka- 
chuk moored at Ndombe’s landing at Wissmann Falls. 

Our cargo having been discharged in the forest, most of it was 
seized upon by Ndombe’s men, and carried by them to the town 
that day, and the rest of it was similarly borne through the woods 
and across the plains in the next few days. One of my comrades, 
Alonzo Edmiston, a colored man, went on to Ndombe, the cap- 
ital town, named after the king. Kondola, my companion, was 
left at the river to notify me of the coming of a steamer which it 
was expected would follow us shortly for trading purposes. | 
then walked back to Ndombe, arriving there’ at sunset, and enjoyed 
a meal which Edmiston had prepared with characteristic skill. 
At ten o’clock that night Kondola.arrived. He reported that the 
steamer had arrived about nightfall, and was to leave next morn- 
ing. I wished to send mail on this boat down the river, so we 
started back after Kondola had eaten and rested. That midnight 
tramp through those vast, sombre forests, full of leopards, hyenas, 
elephants, and pitfalls was surely full enough of excitement for 
the most adventure-loving. Perhaps the mosquitoes were the most 
dangerous of all the foes we had to evade. Arriving at the river 
about dawn, we crossed in a canoe, and found the captain of the 
boat in a raging malarial fever. 



























































































The next day I doctored and nursed him until he could resume 
navigation. He said he was going to Luebo, on the Lulua River,— 
the seat of the local government, a mission, and a trading-station, 
—a hundred and fifty miles distant by the rivers. As the local 
officer at Luebo had jurisdiction over Ndombe’s territory, I thought 
it wise to visit him, and exhibit my authority for our operations. 
On the occasion of this visit, I was courteously entertained by 
Lieutenant Hubin, and also met Captain de Cocke, of the Force 
Publique. I also paid for my familiarity with the mosquito tribe 
by having my first fever. I returned to Ndombe by land, reaching 
there April 20, and then began the final effective campaign on the 
minds of the aboriginal recipients of President Francis’s invitation 
to visit the Fair. 

Only those who have experienced or read of the tortuous mazes 
of African diplomacy can appreciate the extreme delicacy and 
difficulty of this work. To overcome the natural shyness of the 
little Batwa, so that the matter could be discussed at all; to give 
them any adequate idea of the great gathering to which they were 
invited; to overcome their fears of-the journey; to convince them 
of the good faith of the dreaded white man; to placate their kins- 
people and friends; to combat the ignorance and prejudice of 
thousands of years—this was surely a task not to be despised. 
Then, too, above all things, the African loves deliberation. The 
great haste needed in this expedition vastly increased its intrinsic 
difficulties. This was a matter, in the minds of the natives, for 
many months’ consultation and consideration. Yet I had to ask 
them to leave in three weeks’ time! The very proposition sounded 
absurd. Even Ndombe remonstrated that he did not have time to 
finish greeting me before I proposed to go. The old men shook 
their heads sagely. The medicine men were violently opposed to it. 
The women howled all night long over the matter. Some of them 
sent their boys off to the bushes, when the matter finally became 
bruited about. 

Then the situation was complicated by the state of war exist- 
ing between Ndombe and his cousin Belinge. Belinge was in re- 
bellion. A warrior from his town had stolen into Ndombe’s town 
at night, and eloped with one of the wives of one of the principal 
members of the Bikenge aristocracy. If she had been a slave, a 
good round payment would have sufficed. But being of the nobility, 
Ndombe’s demand on Belinge was “The woman back, or fight!” 
So they fought. When I first arrived, there had been a number of 
men killed on each side, and both towns were in a state of “ shoot 
on sight.” 

The Pygmies were valuable allies to Ndombe in this war. 
Naturally the men would not like to leave a fight behind them 
in which members of their families might be killed in their absence. 
So I had first to address myself to the task of securing a truce be- 
tween the combatants. Ndombe consented to call off his men, pro- 
vided Belinge would also restrain his warriors, and consent to my 
acting as arbitrator. I sent word to Belinge by a man from a 
neutral town, and Belinge consented to an armistice until he could 
visit me in state and lay his side of the case before me. 

Then I asked Joka’s advice about methods of procedure. Joka 
was Ndombe’s prime minister. He said that if peace was fully re- 
stored, he would go to America himself. I rejoiced at this. We 
called in Ndombe and Mianye. Mianye was enthusiastic about 
going too. Ndombe could not think of it; he said he might find no 
kingdom on his return. But he said he would gladly cooperate 
in securing the consent of some of his people and of some of the 
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Batwa to go. It was decided that Mianye was the best interme- 
diary between the Pygmies and myself, and the night after he 
brought one of the Batwa, his own special friend, to talk over the 
matter. This was Malengu, who subsequently came with us. Ma- 
lengu made numerous objections, but promised to consider the 
matter, and if -he decided favorably, to try to induce others. 
Mianye remained behind after Malengu left, and suggested that 
next day I visit the Pygmy village with him, and take plenty of 
salt with me. Sodium chloride is more desired by the inhabitants 
of Central Africa than gold. Knowing this, I had gone well pro- 
vided with salt. 

I found the Pygmy village largely peopled with children. I gave 
each piccaninny a pinch of salt. Soon they swarmed, screaming, 
dancing, whooping with delight. Their mothers emerged from their 
tiny leaf-colored huts. They, too, were salted. Then came the old 
men. I became so popular that I scarcely had breathing room. I 
left word for any Pygmy that wanted salt to visit me next morning. 
Next day the yard before my grass hut was black with them. Word 
about that Salt had gone to the woods. The men were there. They 
were liberally treated. Then another idea struck me. These men 
were great hunters. I had a number of cheap guns for purposes of 
protection. I selected some of the brightest-looking of the men, 
showed them how to use the guns, and lent them the weapons. 
They beamed. That night the larder overflowed—they were cer- 
tainly no mean sportsmen. These two devices broke the ice. 
Thenceforth the Pygmies came freely, and I held nightly con- 
ferences. But still I obtained the consent of individuals to come 
only one by one. This meant that the precious time was flying. 
After Malengu, the next was Lumu, then Shambu, then Bomu- 
shubba. Three more also promised, but subsequently gave way to 
their fears. The old men and the women continued their inveterate 
opposition, and many a stormy scene came up the morning after an 
interview with some promising man or youth the night before. 

Here is a conversation, one of many: 

Shaomba (one of the principal old Batwa men). “Fwela (my 
appellation), why do you not stop working your magic on our 
boys?” 

Verner. “I am not working magic, I am only inviting them to 
come to my country, as I have visited yours.” 

Shaomba. “ But the white men are wizards. 
bewitch our boys.” 

Verner. “ When did Fwela deceive you? I tell you we mean to 
be good friends to you and your people.” 

Shaomba. “ But our doctors say that the white men eat black 
people in their country. In the old days many went away from 
here to be eaten.” (Referring to the ancient slave-trade.) 

erner. “That is all wind talk. The white men do not eat 
men.” 

Shaomba. “ But they say that you have man-meat in those iron 
pots you bring with you.” (Meaning canned meats.) 

Verner. “ That is all foolishness. Those meats are cow and hog 
meats.” 

Shaomba. “ But then, white men live under water.” (The tradi- 
tion in the interior, since on the coast the ships seem to come up 
out of the sea.) “ Black men cannot live under water.” 

Verner. “ But here is Kondola who went home with me before.” 
Shaomba. “ How do I know that you have not bewitched him?” 
Verner. “‘ If I were a wizard, why did the white men let me live?” 
Shaomba. “They are wizards. But give me some salt. I do 
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not care, any way—if the boys mean to go to the devil, they can 
go, but you shall not catch me.” 

Then arose another complication. A rubber trader sent Ndombe 
word that he had been informed that if the chief did not pay the 
government tax at once there would be a military expedition sent 
against him. This was merely an ingenious device to make Ndombe 
send in rubber to secure the copper crosses which the trader had, 
and in which the taxes were payable. But the information let 
leose the flood-gates of native excitement. Soon the whole town 
and countryside was in an uproar. 

This was a much more serious thing than the miniature Trojan 
war over the eloped woman. It is true that Ndombe had fulfilled 
the spirit and the letter of his original treaty with the Congo 
State, and my advice to him had been that he should always be 
a loyal and peaceable subject of the white man’s government to 
which he had become allegiant. He had paid his taxes and sig- 
nified his allegiance without the necessity of any military demon- 
stration against him or his people, and so any word about such 
an expedition coming to his country was alarming, and was cal- 
culated to test his control over his warlike subjects to the utmost. 
There was arming, poison-making, spear-sharpening, drum-beating, 
and trumpet-blowing day and night. When Belinge heard the 
news, he came over himself to ask me about it. Ndombe was 
gieatly agitated. Soon a messenger arrived, summoning Ndombe 
to come with the tax to the state post. This was the climax. 
Ndombe took my advice and prepared-to go. It meant an absence 
of from a week to ten days. Ndombe had never before been 
absent from his capital. To him and his people it was a most 
momentous occasion. Nearly all his principal men were to go 
with him. Joka was to act as vice-regent in his absence. Mianye 
insisted upon what he considered the post of danger beside his 
father. Most of the Batwa ran away, but we succeeded in keep- 
ing some to their promise, and these remained in their settlement 
near by. On May 10, early in the morning, Ndombe and his 
escort bid me farewell and departed. 

I had arranged with the captain of the trading steamer St. 
Antoine that on his next trip he would let some men that I had 
stationed at the river know how long he could await my arrival 
when he came up the river. My stanch henchman of former days, 
Wembo, having come over to Ndombe, I engaged him to watch for 
the steamer, and established a temporary camp in the forest be- 
side the river, to which a few of our heaviest boxes were sent in 
advance. That night Wembo arrived with the momentous news 
that the steamer had come. As this was the beginning of the 
dry season, it was possible that we might not have another boat, 
until September—and then farewell to our hopes for the Fair! 
It was a case of now or never. I asked Joka to sound the assem- 
bly, and to furnish me with sixty men before daybreak. This he 
arranged. T held a consultation with those who had been will- 
ing to go to America. It was a most anxious moment. Over 
twenty had consented to come, but these now dwindled to eleven. 
The women were too frightened for anything. I had to abandon 
all hopes of inducing any of them or of the old men to accompany 
me. But the eleven were within the limits of my instructions. 

The fever came on me during the night, but we packed and 
worked until the dawn. The morning brought a heavy and steady 
rain, but Joka did not fail me. The caravan assembled; I mounted 
into the hammock; the Voyagers, surrounded by a clamorous crowd 


Trout and Grayl 
By Robert W. 


T is with great hesitation that I trespass on Dr. Van Dyck’s 
frontier. The author of Little Rivers has doubtless forgotten 
more than I ever knew about angling in Germany. And con- 
cerning the tying of trout-flies, too, there is Theodore Gor- 
don, Esq., to look askance on my theories and statements, 

born of little experience and less knowledge. 

With this prudent display of modesty, calculated to forestall 
criticism, I begin by the dangerous statement that Germans are 
almost totally ignorant of fly-fishing. Their national dogma, that 
all Americans (and English) are demented, is always strength- 
ened when they see us Anglo-Saxons casting artificial flies. When 
the German fishes he fishes for food; he trails minnows for pike; 
he dangles worms for perch, gudgeon, barbel; he stolidly bobs 
for eels; he arms himself, Neptune-like, with a trident, and 
spears the great leathery carp—those brutish, unclean fish, fit 
for nothing. 

And yet the German is by nature a sportsman and a lover of 
sport. 

It is curious, too, to find in France the Breton peasants scorn- 
ing the worm and using their home-made artificial flies—curious, 
because the French are not by nature sportsmen, as we understand 
the term. However, Bretons are not French, which may explain 
their taking so naturally to fly-fishing, and that, too, in a country 
where trout are comparatively few and wary, and usually rather 
muddy in flesh. 

The German trout, as we know him in America, is no valuable 
addition to our waters; he develops pickerel-like voracity at the 
expense of our lovely native trout; he grows with a rapidity which 
is uncanny; he is not over-gamy, nor is he pretty with his coarse 
markings and visible scales. 

But in Germany he is a different fish, doubtless resembling other 
species of Germans, who behave very well at home and very badly 
abroad. 

In Germany, too, he displays unexpected good taste, gastro- 
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of friends and relatives, bade farewell to what was as much home 
to them as any in America to us, and we filed out along the narrow 
trail which was the commencement of our ten thousand miles 
journey. 

We arrived at the river at ten o’clock, and found that it was 
so low that the steamer had been unable to cross over and up to 
our side. All the party and boxes had to be conveyed across in 
canoes. The confusion was terrific. When we finally counted 
heads, it was found that one dwarf and our largest man (six and 
a half feet high) had deserted at the last moment. I called the 
captain’s attention to the fact that the remaining nine had come 
aboard voluntarily, the whistle blew, the anchors were hoisted, 
and we were off. But as I gazed upon the mighty tomblike for- 
ests about us, and upon my little band of comrades, a lump rose 
in my throat at the thought of this affecting exhibition of im- 
plicit faith. The natives were silent for once. 

Our trip down the river was marked by rapid motion and ter- 
rific thunderstorms. The captain entered into the spirit of the 
occasion, and we raced down the Kasai to catch the May steamer 
for Europe. We made connection with the railway at the Pool, and 
with the ocean steamer at Matadi at the very last moment. At 
Boma we saw the new Governor Costermans, and the chief justice 
satisfied himself that the natives were going of their own free 
will. Then we made for the mouth of the river and the open sea. 
The utter amazement at the swift-moving train, the great steamer. 
and, above all, at the mighty ocean, in the minds of the Africans 
from the far interior, may be imagined. They agreed with their 
medicine-men that the white men were wizards. 

Aboard the steamer was a distinguished colored American mis- 
sionary, the Rev. W. H. Sheppard, F.R.G.S., who had known some 
ot the Batwa. He said that those he had seen were the same as 
those on the ship. 

At the island of Teneriffe we found a steamer, the Glenarm Head, 
Captain Ayres, going to New Orleans, and through the efficient 
help of the American consul we embarked on her. 

On arriving at New Orleans my health was so impaired that | 
had to telegraph Dr. McGee, who sent Mr. J. A. Dorsey, of the 
United States Geological Survey, to accompany the group to Si. 
Louis. I rejoined them there after my recovery, a month later, 
where I found them the observed of all observers. 

Their impressions of America are amusing and interesting. They 
asked if our women were the chiefs here, seeing the men lift their 
hats and give up their seats to the ladies. They averred that their 
own women in Africa were their slaves—a statement in strict 
accord with the facts. They have had some lively encounters with 
the kodak fiends. They conceived a violent prejudice against be- 
ing “snapped,” and several times had to be restrained from trying 
to kill their tormentors. The overpowering numbers of the white 
people did not seem in the least to awe them, as they are strongly 
fatalistic, and insist on their rights, real or imaginary, with utter 
fearlessness. The tremendous scale of our titanic civilization has 
been ascribed by them entirely to our being aided by the devil in 
our labors. They were once in a fierce debate as to what caused 
the motion of the electric cars—bets being wagered between the 
disputants as to whether it came from God or the devil. Their 
doubt on the subject of the devil’s work in this particular instance 
came from the fact of the electric sparks, which, being like light- 
ning, must, according to their theology, have come from the Deity. 


ing in Bavaria 


Chambers 


nomically speaking, and also otherwise, for he certainly prefers 
American artificial flies to either English, French, or the rare and 
curious flies ‘“‘ made in Germany.” 

The first time I noticed this strange preference was in 1887. 
when fishing on the Red Valepp in Bavaria—that exquisite and 
ideal stretch of trout water tumbling through the Bavarian Alps 
and across the Austrian frontier into the Aachen. 

It happened in this manner: in changing my fishing-coat be- 
fore starting I also changed fly-books, and, when ready to begin 
some five miles from the lodge, I found that I had put on an old 
American coat containing a fly-book full of Sullivan County flies. 

Expecting to be properly snubbed by the German trout, I, how- 
ever, looped on two flies—one a royal coachman, the other a fly 
tied for me by Dr. A. P. Van Giesen. The latter fly was a “ fancy.” 
dark yellow, wool-body black hackle, lead-colored wings reversed, 
and a spot of tinsel at the base of the body. 

This is what happened: at the first cast two fish rose; one 
jumped clean over the “fancy”; the other took the royal coach- 
man, but the fly was old and the snell brittle, and as I struck the 
fish the gut broke. 

I replaced the royal with an emerald coachman, and cast again, 
hooking and finally landing one trout on the “fancy.” The fish 
weighed three pounds and one ounce before being dressed. 

This was the heaviest fish by far that I ever took in Bavaria. 

The Yankee flies did great damage that day; I raised trout from 
pools where .hitherto I had drawn in nothing but a limp line. 
Doubles were frequent; I tried three flies, and landed triplets 
twice; then took off two flies, satisfied with one only. All trout 
uninjured I returned to the stream, keeping only those destined 
to die—eighteen or twenty, I believe. The average was one-quarter 
pound; a few went to one-half pound; two weighed respective- 
ly one pound one ounce and three-quarter pound. 

These trout were full of fight and tricks, well-proportioned, well- 
colored brook trout, rising smartly to the fly, often over-eager, but 



























































































































always good, sturdy fighters. It was an ideal gray day, with a 
south wind in the pine forests, and the music of one of the most 
beautiful streams in the world filling the mountain gorge with 
melody. And upon this scene entered a creature in green uniform, 
solemnly frowning. - : 

“The gentleman is English?” 

“No; American.” 

“The gentleman has permission to fish?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Does the gentleman know that it is forbidden to kill the 
trout? Is.not the gentleman aware that when a trout is caught 
it must be placed carefully in a tin pail full of water and then 
carried back alive?” 

“ That’s nonsense.” 

“It is the law! Does the American gentleman desire to inti- 
mate that German law is nonsense?” 

(A dreadful pause.) 

The American Gentleman: “ What are you going to do?” 

The Official in Green: “That depends upon the American gen- 
tleman.” 

So the American gentleman produced a piece of silver, and the 
official in green faded away through the woods into the kindly 
Ewigkeit. 


Except for myself and another presumably demented milord, no- 
body within the memory of the oldest inhabitant had seen any- 
body fish for trout in the Valepp with an artificial fly. 

The three jiigers and the head forester were politely cynical 
when I pointed out the advantages of the art. They were thorough 
sportsmen, too, stalkers of stag and chamois, fearless mountaineers, 
ready to face anything from an avalanche to a poacher’s bullet. 
But they simply could not comprehend that a trout was a game- 
fish, and should be treated as such. 

For instance, one late afternoon the big head-forester appeared 
on the stream where I was fishing. He carried a huge bamboo 
pole in one hand, a little tin pail in the other. For a while he 
stood, watching me land one or two good fish. Then a peculiarly 
polite expression came over his face, and he begged to know if it 
would inconvenience me if he fished. 

“No, indeed,” I said, quickly. ‘“ Where are you going to begin?” 

“There,” he replied, pointing to an incline over which the water 
rushed like lightning. 

“You can’t catch fish there,” I said; for I did not believe it 
possible that a fish could maintain itself in such an avalanche of 
water, or that he could keep his bait from being swept to the bot- 
tom of the chute. 

However, he tied on a chunk of lead, hooked a live minnow to 
the end of the rope which served as a line, and hurled bait and 
sinker into the foam. ‘The sinker was carried a few yards down 
the incline, and finally stuck among the stones. 

“Now the gracious gentleman shall see what he shall see,” ob- 
served the head forester; and the next moment, to my horror, he 
lifted bodily from the torrent a huge trout. The fish fell on the 
stones, bouncing like a football; the forester calmly gave it the 
coup de grace, and lifted it on my pocket-scales—five pounds, less 
an ounce, and twenty-one inches long. 

To see a noble trout of that size jerked from the element with a 
young tree for a pole and a cable for a line is peculiarly painful to 
any angler. But I said nothing; the good forester would not have 
understood. One thing, however, was certain—no trout of that 
size had ever even winked his eye at any fly I had thrown on the 
pools of the Red Valepp. Let the reader draw his own conclusions 
and point his own morals if he has any. 

In conclusion, the waters in Germany which I have fished have 
yielded fair sport; the trout are good, honest, gamy fish, coming 
joyfully to the Yankee fly; the scenery is usually lovely, often im- 
posing, sometimes magnificent. 

As for the flesh of the trout, I am not a very good judge, be- 
cause I seldom eat them; but I believe they are excellent, though 
of course not as delicate as our own wild brook trout. 


Glancing back at the title of this article, I see that it also in- 
cludes the grayling—that delicate game-fish which Izaak Walton 
describes so quaintly: 

“.... There is a fish called by some an Umber, and by some 
« Grayling, a choice fish, esteemed by many to be equally good 
with the trout; it is a fish that is usually about eighteen inches 
long; he lives in such streams as the Trout does; and is, indeed, 
taken with the same bait as a Trout is, for he will bite both at the 
Minnow, the Worm, and the Fly, both Natural and Artificial.” 
. +... Bless his heart!—I mean Izaak’s, not the grayling’s. 

In America, I believe, we have the grayling in certain Michigan 
streams, but to most anglers the beautiful grayling is essentially 
an English game-fish; and I, for one, had no idea that it occurred 
in Germany. 

My enlightening came in this manner: I had been busy in 
Munich, while my brother had seized an opportunity to go away 
for a ramble among the mountains near Salzberg. 

He had been absent, I think, about forty-eight hours, when a 
telegram came from him: 

“ Bring rods and meet me at Traunstein.” 

Under such circumstances it is never necessary to telegraph an 
angler twice; and that night found us in fraternal confab over 
our beer and Schnitzel in the single hotel of Traunstein. 

I had never seen a grayling, nor had my brother; but we knew 
what they ought to look like; so when my brother had observed 
several graceful fish with enormous dorsal fins swimming around 
in the stone horse-trough outside the inn, and when he had learned 
that they were caught in the river Traun, which rushed foaming 
past the ancient village, he put two and two together without an 
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error, being the mathematician of the family, and telegraphed for 


_ a rod and for me. 


We went out next morning, and soon found ourselves wading an 
icy, glacial stream, so swift that stones on the bottom dislodged 
by our feet rolled away in the strong current. The river was a 
typical Alpine stream, somewhat swollen from recent rains, and 
rather discolored by clay, yet clear enough for fly-fishing. 

And it was delightful; one never knew whether it was to be a 
trout or a grayling, and often it was two trout and sometimes two 
grayling, or, when we tied on three flies, two grayling and a trout 
—handsome, gamy fish, that fought like fury in the racing, tum- 
bling waters, putting us on our metal to save them. 

At first we made the usual mistakes with the grayling, recovering 
too quickly or playing too heavily, for we quite forgot that the 
mouth of the grayling is small and very tender, and that it requires 
most delicate play with rod and reel. We lost one particularly fine 
fish after a few minutes’ exciting play in the heavy water; then we 
tried smaller flies, and gave the fish more time before striking, and 
played them very gingerly. 

The first grayling taken was a beauty, a small fish about one- 
quarter pound in weight, and when we looked at the marvellous 
opalescent tint, the exquisite slim body, the great dorsal fin glim- 
mering like a sheet of mother-of-pearl, we acknowledged that my 
lord the trout had a worthy rival in the affections of all honest 
anglers. 

It was delicate work to save a hooked grayling in the Traun; 
the dead weight of the fish in the rapids alone was sufficient to tear 
the fly-hook from the tender mouth. One fights a trout, one humors 
a grayling; and as for bringing the grayling to net in the waters 
of a rushing Alpine river, it is as pretty practice as any angler 
could desire; the slightest slack loses the fish, the over-pressure of 
an ounce means disaster. Under such circumstances grayling-fish- 
ing is the supreme test of accuracy, judgment, and delicacy of 
touch. 

But when it comes to playing two grayling at once, then the art 
becomes a science, and the angler’s hair rises. 

I am not going to speak of playing three grayling at the same 
time—at least not in this article—and though I have had three 
grayling on at once, the result is a matter that concerns only my- 
self. 

The grayling in the Traun—that is, the grayling we took—were 
not large fish; the largest, I think, might have touched three- 
quarter pound. We had an appointment with one larger fish, but 
broke it—or, rather, the grayling did. But I was informed by 
various inhabitants of Traunstein that the grayling sometimes 
reaches three pounds in weight in that river. 

As for food, the grayling seems to me to be tasteless and over- 
bony—but that may be the fault of the dreadful German cuisine. 
One thing noticeable—neither trout nor grayling were muddy in 
taste, although taken from a river swollen by rains, and impreg- 
nated with clay and snow-water from the glacier. 

Now the few remarks I have to offer—with all deference to Dr. 
Van Dyck and Theodore Gordon, Esq.,—are these: 

1. German trout and German grayling will take any old fly at any 
old season, but they prefer Yankee flies if obtainable. 

2. The grayling require small bright flies, as a rule; the trout 
large dull flies. ‘There appears to be no particular season during 
which the trout stick to any one or two kinds of flies; a hackle is 
as good in May as it is in August. 

3. The larger trout prefer to take the fly below the surface— 
from an inch to a foot. The largest trout seldom rise at all, and 
feed at night on minnows. 

4. Water that suits trout appears to suit grayling—both fish 
rising from the same pool to the same cast. 

5. As a rule, German trout are indifferent to tailed flies, yet the 
streams often swarm with various species of natural-tailed flies. 
Large German trout adore a horny, buzzing, kicking cock-chafer ; 
but an artificial chafer they ignore. ‘They take an artificial bee, but 
pay no attention to a live one; they will take a live butterfly, such 
as Vanessa atalanta or Apatura iris, but a dead butterfly on a 
hook appears to have no attraction for them. Red flies like the 
ibis seem to anger them; they follow a cast of two, but almost 
always strike at the other fly, not the ibis. Above all, they are 
anxious for a fly dressed the wrong way—i. e., body on shank, wings 
reversed just above the barb. They seldom touch a blue or a green 
fly—except perhaps a grizzly king—but their taste runs to red and 
yellow, in season and out. However, I never knew a German trout 
or grayling to rise to a Yellow Sally, or, in fact, to any fly of one 
color only, except the ibis and occasionally a black gnat or a 
white miller. 

6. During the spawning season the males are very brilliant after 
their own fashion, but not for a moment to be compared to our male 
brook trout, which rival the gorgeous colors of our own forests in 
October. 

And it is my modest.opinion that, environment aside, the dulness 
and coarseness of European trout are largely due to their ex- 
cessive cannibalistic habits. I may be wrong, but it seems to be 
that trout in all countries which feed excessively on other fish are, 
as a rule, coarser and duller than trout that seldom devour their 
fellows. 

One thing more: I have never known a European trout to touch 
a spider of any species, but I have seen them rise to a spherical 
sack of spider’s eggs and swallow it, and have taken a few with an 
artificial spider of my own construction. 

Again, I have often seen trout, in Europe and in America, seize 
and devour frogs; but I never saw a trout—or, in fact, any fish— 
offer to touch a pollywog, even when the embryotic batrachian was 
provided with legs. 

Now will some kind brother of the angle come and demolish all 
these observations? 


















































































































THE PRESIDENT AND THE TARIFF 
New Yorg, October 10, 1904. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—One of the many extraordinary statements in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s letter of acceptance is that a Democratic tariff law would 
aim “at preventing the prosperity of some of our people.” What 
the Wilson Tariff Act did aim at was to make a law which would 
give fair play to all our people. So far from preventing the pros- 
perity of any one, it provided, as far as a statute could, an oppor- 
tunity for prosperity to all. ‘To the manufacturer it gave free raw 
material, or reduced taxation upon the materials of his industry. 
To the farmer it gave a better market, by encouraging trade with 
foreign countries, and thereby providing a better market for the 
products of the farm. To the great body of consumers it insured 
lower prices. No one really suffered from it. It is not suffering, 
or a reduction of prosperity, to take from the great capitalist a 
bonus to which he is in no respect entitled, and which simply en- 
hances his profits, to the detriment of the community at large. 

Again, this extraordinary letter repeats the old statement that 
the Republican tariff is designed “ to secure to the American wage- 
worker the benefit of the high standard of living which we desire 
to see kept up in this country.” The fact is that when the Dingley 
bill was before the Senate, in order to test the sincerity of this 
false and hypocritical pretence, I drew and sent to Senator Gray 
two amendments to the bill. One of them provided that the rate 
of duty should not in any case exceed “ the entire cost of the wages 
which were paid or payable on the manufacture of such article.” 
Provision was made by this amendment for ascertaining such wage 
cost. This amendment was voted down, as was expected, by the 
Republican majority. 

Another amendment provided that no duty “at any rate ex- 
ceeding seventy-five per cent. ad valorem shall be levied upon any 
article except spirits, wines, and other beverages.” No one can 
pretend that the wage cost, much less the difference in the wage 
cost of American manufactured articles, is ever as much as seventy- 
five per cent. That rate was inserted designedly, in order to give 
the Republican majority an opportunity to show that at least 
there was some honesty in their pretences in regard to the tariff. 
This also they promptly voted down. 

The fact is that in the present Dingley bill, by an ingenious 


combination of ad valorem and specific duties, the tax that is ’ 


actually levied on many articles that are in point of fact neces- 
saries of life for the American workman exceeds 100 per cent. 
To claim that increasing the cost of everything that a working-man 
has to buy, enables him to keep up a high standard of living, is 
one of the absurdities, the maintenance of which should make an 
honest man blush. It really does not seem possible that the same 
Theodore Roosevelt, who twenty years ago saw the folly and 
absurdity of a high protective tariff, can now be putting upon 
the public those exploded fallacies. 

It is no part of the Democratic policy to pull down the edifice 
of American manufacturing prosperity. The Wilson bill, so far 
from doing this, gave the most reasonable consideration to the in- 
terest of invested capital. If it were reenacted to-day it would 
afford an ample revenue for the needs of the government. True, it 
did not do this in a time of great business depression, but that 
was simply because the Supreme Court reversed its previous de- 
cision, held that an income tax was unconstitutional, and struck 
out of the bill provisions as to the income tax, which were neces- 
sary at that time to provide revenue sufficient to make the annual 
appropriation of pensions. A Republican majority in the follow- 
ing Congress refused to make provision for the deficiency in revenue 
caused by this decision. But the tariff itself was certainly con- 
servative and far more reasonable and just than the present Dingley 
tariff. I am, sir, EvERETT P. WHEELER. 





AN ANTIIMPERIALIST VIEW 


Boston, September 26, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srir,—In your review this week, entitled “ Senator Lodge on the 
Campaign Issues,” you say that Mr. Lodge’s “ truisms furnish de- 
cisive objections to the indefinite assurances of good intentions em- 
bodied in the St. Louis platform,” but that these truisms “ would 
furnish no answer at all” to a declaration which Judge Parker 
might make “that we are bound in morals and in expediency to 
pursue toward the Filipinos precisely the same course which we 
have followed toward the Cubans, and, in the former case, as in the 
latter, should make a definite promise to grant the islanders per- 
fect independence at a fixed date, as, for example, ten years. from 
the present time.” 

May I ask how such a declaration could be more definite, and 
therefore more invulnerable to Senator Lodge’s criticisms, than that 
of the St. Louis platform? Have you read it? It not only pledges 
the same promise made to Cuba by the “Teller Amendment ” 
(which was without date), but its immediate fulfilment. ‘“ We 
insist that we ought to do for the Filipinos what we have done 
already for the Cubans, and it is our duty to make that promise 
now, and upon suitable guarantees of protection to citizens of our 
own and other countries resident there at the time of our with- 
drawal, set the Filipino people upon their feet, free and independent 
to work out their own destiny.” 

Antiimperialists do not believe in “education ” for independence 
by a foreign sovereign, however enlightened and well-intentioned. 
This, as John Fiske testifies, is an’ ideal never attained and impos- 
sible of attainment. Antiimperialists believe in national evolu- 
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tion, protected by a “neutralization,” such as the United States 
could at once obtain for the Philippines. When Dr. Leon Guerrero, 
an intelligent member of the Philippine Exposition Board, was 
asked whether he thought the Filipinos were capable of self-gov- 
ernment, he said: “If the government of the United States expects 
to make an Anglo-Saxon of the Filipino it will be a long time. 
If taken as they are, as Filipinos, I mean, they are capable of goy- 
erning themselves now.” Dr. Guerrero meant, of course, that 
the “long time” would be never. Not in ten years, but at once, 
the present policy of the United States should be abandoned. It 
is only dishonesty and hypocrisy to speak of future independence. 
It is probably now or never. Iam, sir, Ervine WINSLOW. 





INCIDENTS OF POLITICAL HISTORY 


Ionia, Micu., September 30, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Were you insane when the number dated October 1 was 
prepared? I see that you report that Root was nominated for Gov- 
ernor of New York instead of Higgins. Another item in regard to 
the Tilden-Hayes election refers to the part taken by Senator Bill 
Chandler, when Senator Zachariah Chandler, of Michigan, was the 
leading spirit conducting the investigation that led to Hayes 
being declared elected. 

But I suppose that the editor is one of the young men who have 
grown up since the war of the rebellion and knows very little of 
ancient history. But if he ever comes to know as much as he 
thinks he knows now, the world will stand in awe of one so great 
and wonderful. I am, sir, -A. B. CULVER. 


[If Mr. Culver will kindly drop into the nearest Carnegie library 
and examine the New York Times of June 15, 1887, or John 
Bigelow’s Life of Samuel J. Tilden, Vol. II., page 11, he will find 
that the Chandler whom John C. Reid met in the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel on the morning after the election in 1876, and who promptly 
initiated the first move in the conspiracy and sent the first tele- 
grams to Southern Republicans, was Senator Bill of New Hamp- 
shire. We reluctantly admit, as the result of a thorough investiga- 
tion induced by Mr. Culver’s reflections upon the accuracy of our 
statements, that Mr. Root was not nominated for Governor. Some 
people residing at present on the left bank of the Potomac wish 
about now that he had been.—EprrTor.] 





ANDREW JACKSON’S BAD MANNERS 


NASHVILLE, TENN. October 5, 1904. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In your current issue you say, speaking of the manners of 
some of our Presidents, “ We suppose he (Professor Henry Loomis 
Nelson) used the word ‘immediate’ to avoid comparison with 
such Presidents as Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lincoln, who in 
some respects are supposed to have done pretty well.” 

Where did you get the idea that Andrew Jackson had bad man- 
ners? Is this man to be continually libelled by people who should 
know better, and is his career, one of the most exalted pos- 
sessed by any of our public men, to be assailed simply because he 
has never had a really sympathetic historian? I challenge you 
to point to any single act in General Jackson’s public career, 
stretching over fifty years, which indicates that he had bad man- 
ners, or was not a man of the most delicate sensibilities and most 
chivalrous nature. On the other hand, I can point you to numer- 
ous statements of foreign travellers to the effect that in mien, 
appearance, and dignity, General Jackson was a man who would 
attract attention, and compare favorably with any of the prac- 
tised courtiers of Europe. 

Did you ever hear of General Jackson telling a vulgar story? 
Do you not know that the inspiration of his maturer years was 
the memory of his wife, who died as he was preparing to leave 
his home for the White House, whose picture was always on his 
candle-stand, near his bed, where he could see it the first thing in 
the morning and the last at night, and whose inscription, written 
by himself, upon her tomb, is as chaste in expression and nobility 
of sentiment as it is in reverence and beauty? 

General Jackson owned race-horses and ran them; he fought 
duels, when provoked into them, and they were not of his own 
choosing, but not one of our Presidents, from George Washington 
down, led a more stainless life, riage 85 a higher conception of 
the dignity and responsibility of his office, or was more free from 
partisan bias. 

I have already taken up too much of your space, but desire to 
add a few words as to the last statement. It was General Jack- 
son who urged President Monroe, a Democrat, to appoint John 
Quincy Adams, a Federalist, to the first place in his cabinet. This 
Monroe did, and Adams stayed there eight years. General Jack- 
son’s letter to President Monroe, urging this step, showed his de- 
votion to the public service and his ‘abhorrence of mere party 
service, and this he carried into his administration. Of seven- 
teen foreign ministers, he only removed four during his first year 
of office, and of over eight thousands removable officers, only six 
hundred and ninety were turned out of office, and these not for 
partisan purposes, but because of their incompetence or corrupt 
practice employed in securing their appointment. 

If you really want the truth about Andrew Jackson, I beg to 
call your attention to a history of him, just from the press, by 
my venerable fellow townsman, Colonel A. S. Colyar. 

I am, sir, Rosert L. BurcH. 























New York’s New Rapid 
Transit Subway 


New York’s new rapid transit subway, 
which cost a million dollars a mile, and took 
four years to build, is to be ready for public 
use on October 27. 

The idea of an improved transit plan 
was projected sixteen years ago, when 
Mayor Hewitt proposed to the Board of 
Aldermen a _ scheme for rapid transit 
which resulted, eventually, in the plan upon 
which the present system was built. In 
April, 1890, a commission composed of rep- 
resentative New York financiers and men 
of affairs was formed by Mayor Grant for 
the purpose -of reporting on practicable 
routes for a subway system, and in June 
of the same year the commission recom- 
mended a route from the City Hall to Har- 
lem. On May 22, 1893, a bill creating a bi- 
partisan commission was signed by the 
Governor, and shortly after this a new 
commission was appointed. In November 
of the same year it was decided by popular 
vote that the Subway should be constructed 
under municipal authority, and on Novem- 
ber 14, 1899, the Rapid Transit Commission 
solicited bids for its construction. John F. 
MecDonald’s bid of $35,000,000 was accept- 
ed, and on-January 16, 1900, he was award- 
ed the contract. The agreement was signed 
on February 21, and required that the work 
be finished within four and a half years 
from that date. On March 25, 1900, the 
actual work of construction was begun, the 
first ground being broken at Bleecker and 
Elm streets by chief-engineer William Bar- 
clay Parsons. 

On September 22 a contract was signed 
with the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany for the operation of the tunnel on its 
completion. In the spring of 1903 the work 
of construction was delayed for several 
months by strikes. On January 1, 1904, 
Mayor MeClellan, with various city and 
State officials, and members of the Rapid 
Transit Commission, made a tour of inspec- 
tion through the Subway from City Hall to 
Harlem, and last August experimental 
trains were run over the practically com- 
pleted route from the City Hall station to 
145th Street. 

The route of the Subway is as follows: 
Beginning at the City Hall, the road passes 
under the park in a loop to the Brooklyn 
3ridge entrance, from there through Cen- 
tre, Elm, and Marion streets to Lafayette 
Place; under Fourth and Park avenues to 
42d Street; westward to Broadway, and 
from Broadway to 103d Street—where the 
main four-track line ends. From here the 
line continues, on the West Side, up Broad- 
way to 171st Street, to Eleventh Avenue, to 
Hillside Avenue; from there, on a viaduct, 
through Eleventh Avenue, then to Nagle 
Avenue, through Amsterdam Avenue, over 
the Kingsbridge road into 230th Street and 
Baily Avenue, ending at Spuyten Duyvil. 
There is also an East-side branch, begin- 
ning at 103d Street, running east under 
104th to Central Park West, to Lenox 
Avenue, up Lenox Avenue to 135th Street, 
under the Harlem River, and thence to 
Third Avenue and 149th Street, where a 
viaduct runs on from the tunnel to the 
entrance to Bronx Park, the end of the line. 





A Question of Sex 


GENERAL Rockwoop Hoar tells of a town . 


in Massachusetts where it is the custom, 
after a flag-raising at the schoolhouse, to 
have an exhibition of drawings by the pupils 
upon subjects which had been studied dur- 
ing the year. 

It appears that on one occasion tle 

teacher of the school in question had sug- 
gested to the youngsters that they submit a 
drawing of Plymouth Rock, as_ their 
imagination drew it. 
_ The pupils tackled the task at once, that 
is, all except one little chap, who evinced 
considerable hesitation. The teacher ob- 
Serving this, asked: 

2 Well, William, what is the difficulty ?” 

Please,” said the youngster, “what do 
you want us to draw, ma’am, a hen or a 
rooster ?” 
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When Greek Meets Greek 


Soon after Congressman Robert G. Cous- 
ins’s advent at Washington he was invited 
to a function of very stately formality. 
Everything was new to him then, even to 
the evening dress just from the furnisher’s. 

As he left the hotel to enter a waiting 
carriage he was spied by Thomas B. Reed, 
who took him all in at a glance. 

“Hello, Bob,” drawled the irrepressible 
Reed, “ what ails you?” 

“T feel like an ass in a lion’s skin,” said 
Mr. Cousins. 

“You look as though you had a bee in 
your bonnet.” 

“Wal,” said Mr. Cousins, who also has 
a peculiarly resonant drawl, “it isn’t a 
Presidential bee.” 

And for once Mr. Reed was at a loss for 
a reply. 





Her Idea of It 


SMALL Angelica’s family were moving 
away from their native town. The night 
before they were to leave, Angelica was 
heard to conclude her customary bed-time 
prayer as follows “ - and now good-by, 
God, for to-morrow we're going to move to 
Yhicago.” 





ADVICE to MotHners.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhoea.—-[Adv.] 








MANY FOODS 
offered for new-born infants do not and cannot contain the 
valuable elements of milk required for the proper nourishment 
of the child. BorpEen’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is 
superior to other artificial foods and its use prevents sickly, 
weak and rickety children.—[ Adv.] 





THOUSANDS suffer from a’short, hacking Cough who might 
be cured by Piso’s CurE.—[ Ad?.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





To the Roots 


Food the Cause and Another Food the Cure 
of Stomach Ails. 


When sickness comes it’s best to go to the root | 
of the trouble at once—take away the kind of 
food used when the person got ill, for the food 
evidently didn’t keep the body up. Feed the 
patient on Grape-Nuts. That is the way of the 
food cure which has so many remarkable cases 
to its credit. 

“Several years ago my husband became af- | 
fected by a most disagreeable and _ painful | 
diarrhea, lost his appetite, and grew shockingly 
thin and haggard. I persuaded him finally to 
see a physician; but after taking a course of 
medicine he was worse than ever, and this dis- 
couraged him so he tried a lot of home-made 
remedies, but they gave him only temporary re- | 
lief. . | 

“Finally I persuaded him to try another 
physician, who treated him for indigestion, 
which he said was the cause of all his trouble; 
but after several months’ treatment the physi- | 
cian said: ‘ You have let it run so long it has 
become chronic and exceedingly difficult to cure, 
and you will always be troubled more or less.’ 

r Well, you can imagine how this made him 
feel. 

“Sometime after that some friends advised 
Grape-Nuts food, and he thought he would just 
give it a short trial. To our surprise he began 
to improve at once. He kept on each day get- 
ting better and better, until now he can eat any- 
thing he likes, and declares he never felt so well 
in his life, has absolutely no trouble with his 
stomach or bowels. and is fleshier than he has 
been for years. Three cheers for Grape-Nuts.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek; Mich. 

Sounds too easy almost to be true, but 10 
days’ trial by any one will prove the value of 










THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS MILK 


HOCOLATE 


** irresistibly Delicious.” 


Invented by D. Peter, of Vevey, Switzer- 
land, 37 years ago. Time has but strength- 
ened its superiority over all imitators., 

Nourishing and does not create thirst. 
Wonderfully smooth and dainty. 

UNIVERSALLY USED 
ing Out. At Teas and Receptions. 
See Tine Day's Sheet. For After-Dinner Bonbons, 
For the Patient Angler. As a Wholesome Sweet for 


For Yachting Parties. 
On the Golf Links. 


Free Sample and illustrated booklet, ‘‘An 
Ascent of Mont Blanc,’’ upon request. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 

Sole Importers, 
Dept 16, 78 Hudson St., 


ildren. 
For Convalescents. 


New York 





Financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 

Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 

of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

. of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit. International Cheques. Cer- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


tificates of Deposit. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL SrreEeEt. 








J s ' s 
University of Music and Dramatic Art 
Aninstitution to give thorough and complete musical education 

Patterned after the Conservatories of Vienna, 

Brussels, and Paris 

President: Fraulein Marie von Unschuld 

(Court pianist to the Queen of Roumania) 
Faculty of Artists. _Unequaiied Advantages. Numerous 
Scholarships, Etc. 

For particulars address 

H. P. COLE, Secretary, Washington, D.C. 








Grape-Nuts, the most scientific food in the world. 
“ There’s a reason.” 
Get the famous little book, “The Road to | 

Wellville,” in each pkg. 


This ctured 
Publication is . . 
Printed With 
Branch Offices 

BOSTON 275 WATER ST 
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BOKER’S BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic,an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 

In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Late one night Pamela and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, observe a young couple ieaving the opposite house. They are Tony 
and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy house presided over by 
the rich but unjust father of the young man. They are in reality kept 
prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical old man, and it is only by 
playing truant and going out by stealth late at night that they are 
able to enter at all into the life of the outside world. But finally they 
both weary of their monotonous life, and Tony determines to go to 
America to make his fortune. In his absence Millie becomes infatuated 
with Lionel Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help 
her. She sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him 
home. Warrisden finds that Tony, having lost all of his small fortune 
in Ntw York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. Warrisden uses 
every argument to prevail upon him to come back, but he refuses. Tony 
remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over (meanwhile 
having learned of his father’s death), and then decides to enlist in the 
French Foreign Legion, as no other career seems open to him. John 
Mudge, a friend of Pamela’s, learns from her of the peril Millie is in 
from Callon. He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands 
of a single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement within twenty- 
four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superintend 
an important enterprise of the latter’s in Chile, which his financial dif- 
ficulties compel him to accept. Callon returns from Chile and persuades 
Millie to go south with him. They are seen driving together late at 
night in Regent’s Park by Mr. Mudge, who tells Pamela that he_sus- 
pects danger for Millie. Pamela, for the second time, commissions War- 
risden to go in search of Tony, and he gladly accepts. Pamela goes to 
Roguebrune, which she had visited as a young girl, and while there 
iearns of the presence of Lionel Callon. Stretton, meanwhile, is sent 
with a troop of soldiers on an expedition across the Desert of Sahara, 
and on his return to Morocco is given the commission of lieutenant. 
At that moment Warrisden arrives with a letter from Pamela. Tony 
reads the letter, and decides to desert the legion, with which he has 
enlisted for five years, and they return to Europe together. Tony leaves 
Warrisden at Monte Carlo, and goes on to Roquebrune, arriving there 
in time to meet Pamela, who informs him that Millie has also just 
arrived. Tony suspects that Lionel Callon is there too, and_ ques- 
tions Pamela. She confesses, and he leaves her at once to find Callon. 
Vamela then hastily writes a note to Callon, and starts for the village 
with it. She calls on M. Giraud, an old schoolmaster whom she had 
known during her. first visit to Roquebrune, and requests him to deliver 
her note to Callon. Meanwhile, Tony goes to Eze in search of his wife 
and Lionel Callon. He surprises them dining together in a private room 
at the hotel and orders Callon out, telling him that he is Millie’s. hus- 
band. Callon refuses to leave, and Tony knocks him down. Millie pro- 
tests that she is guiltless. Callon is unconscious, and is removed by 
the waiters, while Tony, left alone with his wife, tells her of the events 
of his life since they have separated. He then asks her for an account 
ot her own life during the same period. She says she will tell him 
everything on their way back to Eze, and they leave the restaurant to- 
gether. On the way Millie tells her husband the story of her life 
during their separation, after which he leaves her at the door of her 
hotel. Pamela learns from M. Giraud of the affair at the inn, which 
he witnessed while trying to deliver her note to Callon. Later, Pamela 
hears that Tony and Millie have left together for England. Pamela 
tells Warrisden that she will marry him. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE LITTLE HOUSE IN DEANERY STREET 


AMELA construed the departure of Tony and his wife to- 

gether according to her hopes. They were united again. 

She was content with that fact, and looked no further, 

since her own affairs had become of an engrossing inter- 

est. But the last word has not been said about the Truants. 
It was not, indeed, until the greater part of a year -had passed 
that the section of their history which is related in this book 
reached any point of jinality. 

In the early days of January the Truants arrived in London at 
the close of a long. visit to Scotland. They got out upon Euston 
platform, and entering their brougham, drove off. They had not 
driven far before Millie looked out of the window and started 
forward with her hand upon the check-string. It was dusk, and 
the evening was not clear. But she saw, nevertheless, that the 
coachman had turned down to the left among the squares of 
Bloomsbury, and that is not the way from Euston to Regent’s 
Park. She did not pull the check-string, however. She looked 
curiously at Tony, who was sitting beside her, and then leaned 
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back in the carriage. With her quick adaptability she had fallen 
into a habit of not questioning her husband. Since the night in 
the south of France she had given herself into his hands- with a 
devotion which, to tell the truth, had something of slavishness. 
It was his wish, apparently, that the recollection of that night 
should still be a barrier between them, hindering them from any- 
thing but an exchange of courtesies. She bowed to the wish with- 
out complaint. To-night, however, as they drove through the un- 
accustomed streets there rose within her mind a hope. She would 
have stifled it, dreading disappointment; but it was stronger than 
her will. Moreover, it received each minute fresh encouragement. 
The brougham crossed Oxford Street, turned down South Audley 
Street, and traversed thence into Park Street. Millie now sat 
forward in her seat. She glanced at her husband. Tony, with a 
face of indifference, was looking out of the window. Yet 
the wonderful thing, it seemed, was coming to pass, nay, had 
come to pass. For already the brougham had stopped, and the 
door at which it stopped was the door of the little house in 
Deanery Street. 

Tony turned to his wife with a smile. 

“ Home!” he said. 

She sat there incredulous, even though the look of the house, 
the windows, the very pavement were speaking to her memories. 
There was the blank wall on the north side which her drawing- 
room window overlooked, there was the sharp curve of the street 
into Park Lane, there was the end of Dorchester House. Here the 
happiest years of her life, yes, and of Tony’s, too, had been passed. 
She had known that to be the truth for a long while now. 
She had come of late to think that they were the only 
really happy years which had fallen to her lot. The memories 
of them throbbed about her now with a vividness which was 
poignant. i 

“Is it true?” she asked, with a catch of her breath. “Is it 
really true, Tony?” 

“Yes, this is our home.” 

Millie descended from the carriage. Tony looked at her curi- 
ously. This sudden arrivai at the new home, which was the old, 
had proved a greater shock to her than he had expected. For a 
little while after their return to England Millie had dwelt upon 
the words which Tony had spoken to her in the Réserve by the 
sea. He had dreamed of buying the house in Deanery Street, of 
resuming there the life which they had led together there, in 
the days when they had been good friends as well as good lovers. 
That dream for a time she had made her own. She had come to 
long for its fulfilment, as she had never longed for anything else 
in the world; she had believed that sooner or later Tony would 
relent, and that it would be fulfilled. But the months had passed, 
and now, when she had given up hope, unexpectedly it had been 
fulfilled. She stood upon the pavement, almost dazed. 

“You never said a word of what you meant to do,” she said, 
with a smile, as though excusing herself for her unresponsive 
manner. The door was open. She went into the house and 
Tony followed her. They mounted the stairs into the drawing- 
room. ‘ 

“ As far as I could,” Tony said, “I had the house furnished just 
as it used to be. I could not get all the pictures which we once 
had, but you see I have done my best.” 

Millie looked round the room. There ‘was the piano standing 
just as it used to, the carpet, the wall-paper were all of the old 
pattern. It seemed to her that she had never left the house; that 
the years in Berkeley Square and Regent’s Park were a mere night- 
mare from which she had just awaked. And then she looked at 
Tony. . No, these latter years had been quite real—he bore the 
marks, of them upon his face. The boyishness had gone. No 
doubt she thought it was the same with her. 

Tony stood and looked at her with an eagerness which she did 
not understand. 

“ Are you glad?” he asked, earnestly. “ Millie, are you pleased ?” 

She stood in front of him with a very serious face. Once a 
smile brightened it: but it was a smile of doubt, of question. 

“T am not sure,’ she said, “I know that you have been very 
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kind. You have done this to please me. 
Put—” And her voice wavered a little. 

“ Well?” said Tony. 

“But,” she went on, with difficulty, “I 
am not snre that I can endure it, unless 
things are different from what they have 
jeen lately. I shall be reminded every min- 
ute of other titnes, and the comparison be- 
tween those times and the present will be 
very painful. I think that I shall be very 
unhappy, much more unhappy than I have 
ever been, even lately.” 

Her voice sank to a whisper at the end. 
The little house in Deanery Street, even in 
her dreams, had been no more than a sym- 
bol. She had longed for it as the outward 
and visible sign of the complete reconcilia- 
tion on which her heart was set. But to 
have the sign and to know that it signified 
nothing—she dreaded that possibility now. 
Only for a very few moments she dread- 
ed it. 

“T don’t think I can endure it, Tony,” 
she said, sadly. And the next moment his 
arms were about her, and her head was rest- 
ing against his breast. 

“Millie!” he cried, in a low voice; and 
again “ Millie!” 

Her face was white, her eyelids closed 
over her eyes. Tony thought that she had 
swooned. But when he moved her hands 
held him close to her, held him tightly, as 
though she dreaded to lose him. 

“\illie,’ he said, “do you remember the 
lights in Oban Bay? And the gulls calling 
at night above the islands?” 

“Tf am forgiven, then?” she whispered; 
and he answered only: 

“Tush!” 

But the one word was enough. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE END 


ONY wished for no mention of the 
T word. He had not brought her to 

that house that he might forgive 
her, but because he wanted her there. If 
forgiveness was in question there was much 
to be said upon her side, too. He was to 
blame, as Pamela had written. He had, 
during the last few months, begun to real- 
ize the justice of that sentence more clearly 
than he had done even when the letter 
was fresh within his thoughts. 

“T have learned something,” he said to 
Millie, “which I might have known be- 
fore, but never did. It is this. Although 
a man may be content to know that love 
exists, that is not the case with women. 
They want the love expressed, continually 
expressed, not necessarily in words, but in 
a hundred little ways. I did not think of 
that. There was the mistake I made: I 
— you alone to think just what you 
chose, 

“Well, that’s all over now. I bought 
this house not merely to please you, but as 
much to please myself; for as soon as I 
understood that, after all the compromise 
which I dreaded need not be our lot— 
that, after all, the life together of which 
I used to dream was possible, was within 
arm’s reach if only one would put out an 
arm and grasp it. I wanted you here. 
As soon as I was sure, quite sure that I 
had recaptured you, I wanted you here.” 

_He spoke with passion, holding her in 
his arms. Millie remained quite “still for 
a while, and then she asked: 

0 you miss the Legion? As much as 
you thought you would—as much as you 
did that night at Ez e 1” 

He answered “No and spoke the 
truth. On that night a Eze he had not 
forescen the outcome of his swift return, 
of his irruption into the gayly - lighted 
room murmurous with the sea. On that 
night he had revealed himself to Millie, 
and the revelation had been the beginning 
“ love in her rather than its resump- 
10n. 

This he had come to understand, and, un- 
derstanding, could reply with truth that 
he did not miss the Legion as he had 
thorght he would. There were moments, 
no doubt, when the sound of a bugle on a 
still morning would stir him to a sense of 
loss, and he would fall to dreaming of 
Tavernay and Barbier, and his old com- 
trades, and the menacing silence of the 
Sahara. At times, too, the yapping of dogs 
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in the street would call up vividly before his mind the picture of 
some tent village in Morocco where he had camped. Or the wind 
roaring among trees on a night of storm would set his mind won- 
dering whether the ketch. Perseverance was heading to the white- 
crested rollers, close-reefed between the Dogger and the Fisher 
banks; and for a little while he would feel the savor of the brine 
sharp upon his lips, and longing would be busy at his heart—for 
the Ishmaelite cannot easily become a stay-at-home. These, how- 
ever, were but the passing moods. 

Of one other character who took an important if an unobtrusive 
part in shaping the fortunes of the Truants a final word may be 
said. A glimpse of that man, of the real man in him, was vouch- 
safed to Warrisden two summers later. It happened that Warris- 
den attended a, 
public dinner 
which was held in 
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two disputants had relapsed apparently into mere vituperation. 
Warrisden pressed forward, and those in front parted and made 
way for him. He did not, however, take advantage of the defer- 
ence shown to his attire; for at that moment a voice whispered in 
his ear: 
“You had better slip out. This row is got up for you.” 
Warrisden turned*upon his heel. He saw a short, stout, meanly- 
dressed man of an elderly appearance moving away from his side; 
no doubt it was he who had warned him. Warrisden took the 
advice, all the more readily because he perceived that the group 
was, as it were, beginning to reform itself, with him as the new 
centre. He was, however, still upon the outskirts. He pushed 
quickly out into the open street, crossed the road, and continued 
on his way. In 
front of him he 
saw the stout el- 





a restaurant in 
Oxford Street. He 
left the company 
before the dinner 
Was over, since he 
intended to fetch 
his wife Pamela, 
who was on that 
June evening wit- 
nessing a perform- 
ance of “ Rigo- 
letto” at the 
Opera - House in 
Covent Garden. 
Warrisden rose 
from the __ table 
and slipped out, 
as he thought, at 
eleven o’clock, but 
on descending into 
the hall he found 
that he had mis- 
calculated the 
time. It was as 
yet only a quarter 
to the hour, and 
having fifteen min- 
utes to spare, he 
determined to 
walk. 

Thesummer night 
was hot; he threw 
his Overcoat across 
his arm, and turn- 
ing southwards 
out of Oxford 
Street, passed 
down a narrow 
road in the neigh- 
borhood of Drury 
Lane. In those 
days, which were 
not, after all, so 
very distant from 
our own, the great 
blocks of model 
buildings had not 
as yet been erect- 
ed; squalid courts 
and rookeries open- 
ed on to ill-lighted 
passages; the 
houses had a ruin- 
ous and a misera- 
ble look. There 
were few people 
abroad as Warris- 
den passed through 
the quarter, and 
his breast-plate of 
white shirt - front 








derly man, and, 
quickening his 
pace, he caught 
him up. 

“1 “Hhawe to 
thank you,’ he 
said, “for saving 
me from an awk- 
ward moment.” 

“Yes,” replied 
the stout man; 
and Warrisden, as 
he heard his voice, 
glanced at him 
with a sudden cu- 
riosity. But his 
hat was low upon 
his brows, and the 
street was dark. 
“It is an old 
trick, but the old 
tricks are the 
tricks which  suc- 
ceed. There was 
no real quarrel at 
all. Those’ two 
men were merely 
pretending to 
quarrel in order 
to attract your 
attention. You 
were seen ap- 
proaching — that 
white shirt - front 
naturally inspired 
hope. In another 
minute you would 
have been hustled 
down the court 
and into one of 
the houses at the 
end. You would 
have been lucky if, 
half an hour later. 
you were turned 
out into the street 
stripped of every- 
thing of value you 
possess, half naked 
and half dead into 
the bargain. Good 
night!” 

The little man 
crossed the road 
abruptly. It was 
plain that he 
needed neither 
thanks nor = any 
further conversa- 
tion. It occurred, 
indeed, to Warris- 
den that he was 








made him a con- 
spicuous figure. 
He had come about 
half the way from 


Oxford Street when 


he saw two men 
suddenly emerge from the mouth of a narrow court a few yards in 
front of him. The two men were speaking, or, rather, shouting, 
at one another; and from the violence of their gestures, no less 
than from the abusive nature of the language which they held, it 
was plain that they were quarrelling. Words and gestures led to 
blows. Warrisden saw one man strike the other and fell him to 
the ground. 

In an instant a little group of people was gathered about. the 
combatants, people intensely silent and interested—the sight- 
seers of the London streets who spring from nowhere with in- 
conceivable rapidity, as though they had been waiting in some 
secret spot hard by for just this particular spectacle in this par- 
ticular place. Warrisden, indeed, was wondering carelessly at the 
speed with which the small crowd had gathered when he came 
abreast of it. He stopped and peered over the shoulders of the 
men and women in front of him that he might see the better. The 


“ Millie!’ he cried, in a low voice 


Drawn by William Hurd Lawrence deliberately avoid- 
ing conversation. 
Warrisden accord- 
ingly walked on to 
the Opera - House, 
and, meeting his wife in the vestibule, told her this story while 
they waited for their brougham. 

As they drove together homewards he added: a 

“That is not all, Pamela. I can’t help thinking—it 1s 
absurd, of course—and yet, I don’t know; but the lit 
tle stout man reminded me very much of some one we both 
know.” 

Pamela turned suddenly towards her husband. 

“Mr. Mudge?” she said. 

“Yes,” replied Warrisden, with some astonishment at the ac- 
curacy of her guess. “He reminded me of Mudge.” 

“Tt was Mr. Mudge,” she said. For a moment or two she was 
silent; then she let her hand fall upon her husband’s: “ He was 
a very good friend to us,” she said, gently—* to all of us.” 


THE END. 
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The President and the Inter- 
parliamentary Union 
(Continued from page 1612.) 


more and more accepted, that his services 
become effectual for the world. 

Not only did England thus confess her 
error, but France was there to claim that 
her aid to the United States in Revolution- 
ary times was right. And not only England 
and France, but all Europe was there to con- 
fess that the combined action of Europe 
against “French principles,” against the 
ideas of Washington and his contemporaries, 
derisively called “French principles,” a 
century ago, was erroneous. Nothing in 
history has so impressed me as this scene, 
followed as it was on the next day by the 
invitation extended by representatives of all 
these nations to the successor of Washing- 
ton to take the lead in the application to 
international affairs, of the political prin- 
ciples for which Washington fought. 





A Successful World Power 


The presentation of this petition to the 
President furnished an opportunity to the 
United States to become a world power in 
the only way that will be permanently suc- 
cessful, in the way the political prophets 
have foreseen and foretold. 
the President in saying, without hesitation, 
that he would invite the nations to. send 
delegates to a conference, as requested, in- 
sures the issue, at any early day, of a call 
for a constitutional convention of the world. 
The convening of that conference will be an 
international counterpart of those crises in 
national life when nations were constituted 
cr when constitutional provisions of prime 
importance were added to existing national 
organizations. 

No one has intimated that a united na- 
tion of the world in the exact image and 
likeness of the United States of America 
will spring full grown out of this constitu- 
tional convention of the nations. The mem- 
bers of this union are statesmen, well aware 
of the fact that it took a century for the 
United States to “ find itself,” by defining 
clearly the rights of the States and the 
rights of the nation. The Union was no 
sooner formed than a fierce conflict began, 
in the press, in party conventions, in the 
halls of Congress, in the courts, and finally 
on the battle-field, to determine the boundary 
of “State rights.” This struggle began, you 
may say, when Cornwallis surrendered in 
1781. It was not finally ended till the South- 
ern States had been reconstructed in sen- 
timent as well as form. 

But the United States, as a political or- 
ganism, feeble and defective, came into be- 
ing when the Revolutionary War broke out 
and the Declaration of Independence was 
published. As first constituted, by the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, the United States was 
very different from the present Union, as we 
now see it. 





The St. Louis Resolution 


During the life of the Articles of Con- 
federation the United States had a Legis- 
lative Department, composed of one House 
in which each State had one vote, a ma- 
jority of nine out of thirteen being required 
for legislation on the more important mat- 


ters over which it had authority. Its au- 
thority. was very limited. The Judicial De- 
partment consisted principally of prize 


courts for passing on questions growing out 
of a state of war. The Executive Depart- 
ment was a committee of representatives 
from the States, there being no President 
until the present Constitution was adopted. 
_This political organization was insuffi- 
cient for the preservation of the people’s 
Welfare. And a conference was held at An- 
napolis, in 1786, which passed a resolution 
requesting Congress to invite the States to 
sen delegates to a conference to make the 
Union meet the needs of the times. 

liat resolution is the American counter- 
part of the resolution of St. Louis. One was 
a call for a constitutional convention of 
America, the other is a call for a constitu- 
tional convention of the world. 

One made more perfect the existing Union 
of American States. The other will make 
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more perfect the existing union of nations. 
For there is now a union of nations, as 
truly as there was of American States prior 
to the adoption of the present Constitution. 

The Articles of Confederation were the 
first Constitution of the United States. The 
Treaty of the Hague is the first constitu- 
tion of the united nations. 

The United States as first constituted 
had a Congress better organized than any 
other department of government, for it 
sprang into being to carry on war with Eng- 
land. The united nations has a court bet- 
ter organized than any other department of 
government, because it came into being to 
substitute judicial proceedings for war be- 
tween nations. 

For carrying on the war of Revolution, a 
Congress of the United States was es- 
sential, but a Federal judiciary was not. 


An International Court 


For systematic adjudication of questions 
between nations an international judiciary 
is more necessary than an international con- 
gress. E 

Hence the difference in the Constitution 
of the United States and of the united na- 
tions as first formed. But both legislative 
and judicial departments of government are 
necessary for the peaceful conduct of com- 
merce between individuals and States and 
nations. And some sort of Executive au- 
thority is also necessary in every effective 
organization. 

The first constitutional convention of the 
United States added judicial and Execu- 
tive departments, organized in due form, in 
addition to improving the Legislative De- 
partment of the Union. 

The united nations as constituted by the 
Treaty of the Hague have a judicial depart- 
ment organized in good form, but without 
authority, except as contending nations give 
it authority in particular~ controversies by 
mutual consent of all parties concerned. 

The constitutional convention of the na- 
tions can well make this defective union 
more perfect by causing the execution of 
treaties of arbitration which will give the 
Hague court jurisdiction over the questions 
included in the treaties, thus founding it 
permanently on solid ground, and fixing it 
in its proper place as an integral part of 
the world’s judicial machinery. Further- 
more, it can create a congress of nations to 
supplement this court and to convene peri- 
odically, discuss international questions, and 
discover the principles which ought: to be 
recognized as law in international commerce 
and intercourse. 


The President’s Invitation 


Even if it is not empowered to enact these 
principles into laws, the very creation of 
such a congress would be an event of un- 
equalled importance in the political his- 
tory of mankind. Once created, this con- 
gress would acquire power gradually, and 
would grow more perfect, both in form and 
in power, and in due time would be able 
to do for nations what the Congress of the 
United States does for the American States 
—enact laws for international commerce. 

Rhode Island did not send any delegates 
to the constitutional convention of America, 
and remained out of the Union for thirteen 
months after Washington’s inauguration. 
The delegates from New Hampshire arrived 
when the convention was nearly over. North 
Carolina sent delegates to the convention, 
but did not adopt the Constitution until 
seven months after Washington’s inaugura- 
tion. Will history repeat itself? 

The creation of a deliberative body in 
which all nations are represented and which 
would convene periodically would be a great 
event in the political history of the world. 
If the convention which will assemble upon 
the invitation of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, whether attended by all nations 
or not, should result in the adoption of this 
idea by eleven-thirteenths of the nations 
(the proportion of American States that ad- 
hered to the Constitution of the United 
States before the inauguration of Washing- 
ton as the first President), the convening of 
this ,conference would be the greatest po- 
litical event in the history of the world. 

Apart from any action on this idea of 
permanent parliament of nations, the issue 
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of the call for this conference and the 
systematic negotiation of treaties of. ar})j- 
tration at this conference so as to properiy 
place the Hague court will be the great¢st 
stride yet made toward substituting judi- 
cial proceedings for war, and in due tiie 
the accomplishment of this necessary woik. 
The thing which the Interparliamentary 
Union invites nations to do is simply a com- 
mon-sense application to international «f- 
fairs, at the proper time, of those political 
principles which have been found  indis- 
pensable in the conduct of State and national 
affairs. 





The Limit 


CONGRESSMAN O’NEILL, now deceased, who 
represented one of the Philadelphia districts 
in Congress for many years, used to tell a 
story regarding two friends of his who were 
carpenters. These men led very good lives, 
but, unfortunately, they were addicted to 
the habit of profanity. One morning, in a 
sincere desire to cure themselves of the bad 
trait, they resolved that, no matter what 
happened during the day, they would ab- 
stain from indecent language. After they 
had been working for about an hour the 
first man accidentally dropped his hammer, 
and it fell on his foot, bruising it very se- 
verely. 

* Ouch!” was his only exclamation. He 
made a sour face, and then continued with 
his work. 

Things went well for about another hour, 
when, happening to be in conversation with 
his friend, the hammer slipped, and he dealt 
his thumb a terrific blow. 

“By jiminy!” was his exclamation; but 
that was all. He was a hero, and deter- 
mined to keep the compact. 

They had about finished the day’s work, 
and were walking under a scaffolding, when 
the unfortunate carpenter, forgetting to 
bend, struck his forehead a severe blow on 
the end of a joist. It cut the skin and tore 
away part of his hair. 

He stepped aside, and for the next three 
minutes the air was blue. His friend lis- 
tened with an amused smile, and then said: 

“ How about your agreement?” 

* Well,” was his response, “ I didn’t mind 
mashing my toe and thumb, but when they 
tried to take my scalp it was time to pro- 
test.” 





The Archbishop’s Suggestion 


Tue late Archbishop Corrigan was one of 
the gentlest of men; but when it was neces- 
sary to reprove any one under his charge, 
whether it be priest or layman, he never 
hesitated to do so. At one time there was 
a vacancy in the rectorship of one of the 
large churches in New York city, and sev- 
eral clergymen were talked about for the 
position. Two prominent women who were 
members of the church called upon the arch- 
bishop and urged the selection of one of 
their clerical friends. As they were leav- 
ing one woman turned to the other and said, 
impressively : 

“When you get home, pray that the Holy 
Ghost may ‘give the archbishop the grace to 
appoint the right man.” 

Like a flash, the archbishop turned around 
and said, in icy tones: 

“While you are at it, ask the Holy Ghost 
to give women the grace to attend to their 
own business.” 





A New Version 


JENNIE was ‘telling her parents of her 
first day’s experiences in school. 

“Were you interested in what your 
teacher told you?” asked her mother. 

“Oh yes,” replied the young scholar: 
“teacher gave us such nice proverbs to 
learn.” 

“What were they? 
any?” : 
Jennie thought a moment. “I’m afraid 
‘an only remember one,” she said, finally. 
“ And what was that?” ; 
“Teacher says that God always provides 
the wind for the shorn lamb.” 


Can you remember 
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Progress of Science 


A Proposed Rhine-Danube Ship- 
Canal 


Tuat the canal as a means of inland com- 
munication is by no means obsolete is well 
demonstrated by the fact that there is at 
present under discussion a project for a 
ship-canal from the Rhine to the Danube, 
which, if constructed, will prove the most 
important waterway in Europe. The propo- 
sition involves the dredging of the Neckar 
from Mannheim, where it flows into the 
Rhine, to Heilbroun, and. thence to Cann- 
statt or Essingen and Neckarems, so that 
it would be navigable for steamers and 
barges of considerable draught. The dis- 
tance would be 110 miles, and the expense 
is estimated at about $10,000,000. From 
Neckarems to the Danube, a distance of 
71% miles, the beds of the Rems, Kocher, 
and Brenz, all small streams, would be fol- 
lowed, and there would be required a con- 
siderable amount of excavation and engineer- 
ing work, such as lock construction, which 
is expected to cost about $25,000,000. There 
would be a certain amount of water-power 
available from the various locks and feed- 
ers of the canal. The commercial advan- 
tages following the construction of such a 
canal are readily apparent—it would bring 
the various states of Germany and other 
parts of Europe into much closer relation. 
For example, Bavaria would be connected 
not only with the Upper Rhine district, but 
also with the French and Alsace-Lorraine 
canal system, while to the east it would 
gain access to Russia, Austria-Hungary, and 
the Balkan Peninsula. South Germany 
would be brought closer to East Switzer- 
land and Italy, while Wiirtemburg, which at 
present occupies rather an unfavorable po- 
sition as regards commerce, would be put 
in the middle of an important system of 
waterways. Of a somewhat similar nature 
is a project under discussion for connecting 
the Rhine and the Danube by the Main, a 
proposition which is complementary rather 
than antagonistic to the one just described. 
These schemes are fairly comparable to the 
improvement of the Erie Canal in New York. 


Injurious Effects of Smoke 

An interesting discussion has been going 
on in Utah to determine the effect of the 
smoke from smelters upon crops, as many 
of the farmers near Salt Lake City claim 
that they have suffered damage by the in- 
jurious fumes given off from such establish- 
ments. Inasmuch as the annual value of 
agricultural products in Utah amounts to 
$17,000,000, while the metallic output is 
practically twice as much, it is of importance 
that conditions should be regulated so that 
neither industry is injured, either by direct 
effects or by restrictive legislation. It was 
found that farms lying in the direction of 
the prevailing winds were the most dam- 
aged, but that in no case was it sufficient 
to cause a total loss of the crop. The great- 
est damage was done in the spring when the 
leaves were tender, and in the case of fruit- 
trees the pear was the most injured, and the 
plum the least. Potatoes were also affected, 
but corn possessed, considerable power of re- 
sistance. The chief cause of damage was 
the presence of sulphur dioxide in the smoke, 
Which exerts its greatest effect when the 
atmosphere is damp, but as this is rarely 
the case in Utah the injury was less than 
might be expected. The presence of arsenic 
and copper in the smoke was also shown, 
and it was believed that such substances, 
when carried during the winter to distant 
snow-fields, might become dissolved in the 
water and carried through the district by 
the water of irrigation systems. It is even 
possible that concentration produced by 
evaporation might cause the water in pools 
to be sufficiently strong in these last-named 
Substances to cause the poisoning of ani- 
mals. The effects of the smelters, while un- 
(uestionably present, were not as serious as 
feared and were not as widespread as 
claimed by the farmers. Further interest 
attaches to the investigation in that the 
country is arid and is formed with the as- 
Sistance of artificial irrigation, and it was 
thought that by not turning on the water 
Wien the wind blew from the smelters an 


Mproved condition of affairs could be 
secured, 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


Strong Testimony From the Univer- 


sity of Virginia. 


*IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.”’ 

James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL. D., /ormer Prof. Physiology and 

wae fs ine y yoend Department of the University of Virginia, and Pres. 

0, e National 66 in Uric Acid Diathesis is 

Board of Health: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER a well-known therapeutic 

resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of Materia Medica.” 
*¢« NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 


DEPOSITS IN-THE BODY.”’ 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.: ‘‘Aftertwenty years’ practice I have 


no hesitancy in stating that for prompt re- 
sults I have found nothing to compare with 


in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body,’ 
‘I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” - 
Wm. B. Towles, M. D., /ate Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, Uni- 


versity of Va.: **In Uric Acid Diathesis, 
Renal Calculi and Stonein the Blad- 
der, Iknowofnoremedy comparable to 


Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. 
and mineral water trade. 


PROPR 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


For sale by the general drug 








6 Fine Souvenir Teaspoons $ 1.50 


S 


5 ee 
Tee, 


IETOR. BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA,. 
— —— 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of six teaspoons, made especially to 
order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida Community. Each bowl contains an 
engraving of a different World’s Fair building, and the handles are handsomely engraved. 

of best material, finely finished and fully guaranteed, and are’ thoroughly serviceable for everyday use, 
Do not fail to order a set. You will be pleased with the spoons. 


if desired. 


How to order. 


The spoons are made 


Entire set will be sent, post-paid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 (to Canadian points 
$1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 


Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis, use the Lake Shore. It affords 
the most complete service of any line. Send two-cent stamp for World’s Fair folder and boarding house list to 


~~ 
aa > 


LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 


SPEED —PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful. Reliable, E 1, Simple, Safe 





Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities, Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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RED TOP RYE 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 


Seeour Worlds Fair Exhibit, Agricultural Bld¢. Block-70 


AMERICAS FINEST WHISKEY 


CINCINNAT 
SEF M 


It’s up to YOU 
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AN ENGLISHMAN’S IDEA OF AMERICA. 


Mr. Lance Thackeray depicts his idea of the ways of the American travelling public in 
a Pullman sleeper.—From ‘‘The Tatler.” 


I. W. Harp 
Rye. 


“On Every Tongue.” 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be strengthened; for the 
careful physician who requires purity; for everybody who knows a good thing. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


ABBOT T’S ANGOSTURA 


BITTERS 
The Elements of International Law 


By GEO. B. DAVIS 


Brigadier-General and Judge Advocate-General, U. S. A. 
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Make the best cocktail. A ees 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulinanounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 


Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 











NEW AND REVISED EDITION 





hensive and of wide scope. It gives essential information in regard to the law governing the 
relations of nations, duties of diplomatic representatives, rights of citizens, alliances, etc. 


$2.50 








A PERFECT COCKTAIL 


is a drink in which all the ingredients are so care- 
fully blended that whilst no particular one is in evi- 
dence yet the delicate flavor of each is apparent, 

This result is difficult to arrive at, as a few drops 
more or less will destroy the balance. The only 
safe way isto buy 


Club Cocktails 


which are the original and best, scientifically 
blended from the choicest old liquors and properly 
aged before being bottled. 

The most popular varieties of the Club Cocktails 
are the Martini and Manhattan, the former having 
a gin and the latter a whisky base. 

All grocers and leading wine merchants sell them. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
HARTFORD, NEw YORK, LONDON. 

















HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N.Y. 


DR. 


‘LAVENDAR’S 
‘'PEOPLE 


Mrs. Margaret Deland’s new book 
of stories concerning Dr. Lavendar 
and the other dwellers of Old Ches- 
ter seems to have awakened the in- 


| terest in these characters created by 


the publication of “Old Chester 
Tales.” Speaking of the leading 
character, the Chicago /xz/erzor says 
that “ Dr. Lavendar takes precedence 
over all country parsons with the 
possible (only possible) exceptions 
of the Vicar of Wakefield and Bal. 
zac’s Village Priest. Let no one 
who loves the fine things of the 
soul pass this book by.” $1.50 


Booth 
T arkington’s 


‘CHERRY 


Says the Juterior, speaking of 
Booth ‘Tarkington’s dainty new 
comedy: “Anything more utterly 
delicious than the comedy of this 
narrative can scarcely be con- 
ceived. It is simply beyond price 
or praise. The humor of it all is so 
exquisite it moves one far beyond 


| . ” ay 
A work sufficiently elementary in character to be within the reach of students, yet compre- | laughter, to the point of tears.” The 


book .is attractively made and is 


illustrated in color. $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





First - Class Hotels and Clubs, on Wheels— fy,.y'* 


Trains of. . 
1680 


The New York Central. 








